

















A PURE ARTICLE, 
FREE FROM ANIMAL FATS. 


Does what soap cannot do, by a method 
of its own. If you want a “velvet skin” 
don’t PUT ON preparations, but TAKE OFF 
the dead skin, and let the new, perfect 
cuticle furnish its own beauty. 


Delicate Enough for the Baby. A Luxury to the Blacksmith. Necessary to 
Every Wash-Stand. Assists t Most Elaborate Toilet. An Exemplification 
of the Luxury of Cleanliness. Imparts the Vigor and Life Sensation of a 
Turkish Bath. Energizes the Whole Body, bringing a Glow and Exhilaration. 
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might well be the conclusion of 
the reader who happens to turn to 
Ya the advertising columns of our 
Y leading periodicals. The “ col- 
lege preparatory ” has become as 
familiar a term as the “ finishing school” of an 
earlier day, and apparently only the institutions 
which boldly announce that they are “ for feeble- 
minded youth” resist the current. The reader 
who is interested in academic matters is tempted 
to soliloquize over this drift in our educational 
life, and to wonder whether all the preparatory 
schools prepare, and, if so, how? A symposium 
on “preparation for college, what it should in- 
clude and what it does accomplish,” would reveal 
at least three points of view—those of the pre- 
parer, the prepared, and the prepared for—and it 
is a fair inference that they would not coincide! 
First, the point of view of the secondary school— 
that the requirements of the college are generally 
exacting and often beyond the bounds of reason. 
Second, the point of view of the college—that 
the preparation is frequently inadequate and al- 
ways leaves room for improvement. Third, the 
point of view of the student—that the result of 
being between the upper and the nether mill- 
stone is very uncomfortable for the victim! 

It is not the purpose of this article to cham- 
pion any one of these views, but rather to find 
a common ground as to some of the essentials 
of a good preparation for college, or for any work 
in life, academic or otherwise. There must be 
two assumptions, the first one suggested by a 
college instructor, who, when asked what she 
considered the first essential of preparation for 
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college, answered, without hesitation or cir- 
cumlocution, “ Brains ”; the second, occurring 
to any one who has had experience in the work 
of training, that the parents, even more than 
the teachers, are the responsible parties. The 
teacher, at the best, can but build on the 
foundations already laid, or not laid, and the 
“college preparatory” really antedates the 
kindergarten. 

It is perhaps the home, rather than the 
school, that needs to be reminded of one of 
the first essentials of good preparation,—that 
is, time in which to prepare. A story often 
quoted of the late President Barrows says 
that when a young student of Oberlin in- 
quired whether he might not take less than 
the regular four years’ course, the president 
replied, “ Certainly, my lad, a short course if 
you say so, but my advice is to take the 
longest course possible. You can decide the 
length of time you wish to devote to study, 
but that should depend upon what you intend 
to become. Just remember that when God 
wishes to make an oak He takes a hundred 
years, but when He wishes a squash, He takes 
six months.” Preparation is not a synonym 
for “cramming ”—and no amount of zeal 
and ambition can take the place of normal 
habits of study continued throughout a nor- 
mal period of time. The attempt to crowd 
two years’ work into one, and four into two, 
is a mistaken idea of progress and ability 
which the preparatory school and the college 
alike must combat. Often neither school nor 
student is responsible; the former urges “ an- 
other year,” frequently at the risk of having 
its motive misunderstood; and the student, 
realizing the lack of satisfaction in the work 
and in its results, submits to the pressure 
because “other girls can do it ”—and to fall 
out of the race is to brand her with inferior- 
ity. Retribution is swift and certain. The 
student who is ready for college often finds 
it difficult to adjust herself to the new condi- 
tions of work and life; and the one who is 
not prepared finds the problem an unsolvable 
one. “Inadequate preparation” more often 
than “lack of ability” is the answer to the 
question why Freshmen fail to carry their 
college work, and frequently it is true that 
the overcrowding during the preparatory 
course has resulted in a real weakening of 
mental power. A Freshman who had utterly 
failed in her first semester’s work could not 
understand her lack of success, since she 
“had carried two years’ work during the last 
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year in the high-school, and had been able to 
study until two or three o’clock in the morn- 
ing!” The financial reason is often the ex- 
cuse for haste, but a mistaken estimate of 
precocity as compared with thoroughness 
must frequently bear the responsibility. It 
is not often that so frivolous an excuse is 
given as that urged by one mother upon the 
teachers of a secondary school, that her 
daughter must enter college a certain year, 
in order to be brought into the desirable 
social relations of that particular class; but it 
is true that class feeling is frequently exag- 
gerated until the value of sound college work 
itself is secondary. 

In “Some Old-fashioned Doubts about 
New-fashioned Education ” Dean Briggs uses 
the expression “the strength of drudgery 
well done,” and it is with this thought in 
mind that I wish to emphasize thoroughness 
as a second essential of good preparation. 
As Dean Briggs implies, the very wealth of 
educational opportunities in general may 
lead to the intellectual poverty of the indi- 
vidual student. We are too prone to sym- 
pathize with the sentiments of a certain “ B. 
Franklin, printer ” who, as far back as 1749. 
in his “ Proposals, Relating to the Education 
of Youth in Pensilvania” says, “ As to their 
Studies, it would be well if they could be 
taught everything that is useful and every- 
thing that is ornamental ”—and fail to con- 
tinue with the sage observation: “ But Art is 
long and their Time is short. It is therefore 
proposed that they learn those Things that 
are likely to be most useful and most orna- 
mental.” The children who are educated in 
accordance with this theory of being “ taught 
everything that is useful and everything that 
is ornamental,” as a result, do not know any- 
thing, and Freshman mathematies, that béte 
notre of the average aspirant for a degree, 
makes startling disclosures concerning the 
lack of knowledge of elementary algebra, 
plane geometry, and even arithmetic. The 
college courses in language, both ancient and 
modern, including the study of the mother- 
tongue, which is often so unfamiliar as to 
suggest a very remote relationship, show the 
same lack of absolutely thorough work in 
foundation principles. How may this lack be 
accounted for? Is it due to insufficient 
training—in the sense in which Dean Briggs 
defines “training”—as “the discipline that 
teaches a man to set labor above whim.... to 
understand that nothing can be mastered 
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without drudgery, and that drudgery in prep- 
aration for service is not only respectable, 
but beautiful.” 

If the curriculum is overcrowded, let us 
be merciless in cutting it down, even at the 
expense of some pet theory as to the broaden- 
ing influence of this or that particular line 
of study. A “smattering” is not “ educa- 
tion,” and valuable as may be the general 
knowledge of many subjects, their value is 
not to be compared with that of the intel- 
lectual discipline which comes from the 
struggle for mastery of a few. 

If the fault lies not in the attempt to do 
too much, but rather in the theory that it is 
legitimate to choose “ along the lines of least 
resistance,” and to be content with super- 
ficial work, it is even more serious. No 
doctrine is more fatal to the scholar than 
that of working only for appearances. The 
contractor who regards the underpinning as 
of little importance, provided the superstruc- 
ture makes a fair show, is amenable to the 
law; why should we not be equally stringent 
in the requirement that the academic founda- 
tion be sound and true? 

Thoroughness implies accuracy. Glitter- 
ing generalities may have their place, but it 
is not in the class-room. Dean Briggs thinks 
it “next to impossible to find a youth who 
can copy a list of printed names without mis- 
spelling,” a result which might be expected 
when “we leave the strait and narrow way 
and wobble all over the flowery meadows.” 
There is no more valuable result of training 
than the habit of absolute exactness, and no 
greater menace to life in any phase than its 
lack. Failure to grasp the exact thought of 
the speaker, to report exactly what has been 
heard, is a fruitful source of trouble wher- 
ever it occurs, and the world has a right to 
demand that our schools and colleges shall 
train their students to be accurate, if nothing 
else! Examination papers and unexpected 
tests often bring discomfiture in their train. 
“Mount Carmel is the place where Elijah 
sat when he was fed by a crow,” “ Galilee 
received its name from Galileo, who once 
wrote a history of Palestine,” were the re- 
sults of one student’s reading of Hebrew his- 
tory. A chance remark of a teacher that the 
desert life of the Semites gave time for re- 
flection and bred seers and prephets, men of 
religious and philosophic thought, came back 
tu her, at the next written test, in the some- 
what startling declaration that “in the desert 
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men had nothing to do, and so became phi- 
losophers.” In this era of the eye and ear 
specialist, may we not hope for some dis- 
covery which shall lead to keenness of vision 
and clearness of hearing, that we may catch, 
not the mere words, but the thought under- 
neath? Possibly the tendency, beginning 
back in the kindergarten days, of expressing 
in one’s own words what is heard and seen, 
is responsible in“pert for the casual manner 
in which information is acquired; it is cer- 
tain that memorizing often seems a lost art, 
and while great advantages have resulted 
from the disuse of the parrot-like method of 
studying, there is danger that the pendulum 
will swing, if it has not already swung, too 
far in the opposite direction. It is said that 
it was customary among the Indians to teach 
their young braves by arranging them in a 
circle around one of the wise men in the 
tribe, who would rehearse a long story of 
tribal traditions, then suddenly stopping, 
throw a stick at one of his circle of hearers, 
who must repeat all that had been. related or 
forfeit his head. The introduction of such 
a custom into our own more highly civilized 
educational system might not be feasible, 
but the end achieved may well be coveted. 
Teachers among the Orientals match this 
story by accounts of feats of memory, on the 
part of their own students, quite beyond the 
power of the average student in the West. It 
is not the trick of memory, however, which I 
wish to emphasize, so much as the ability 
which makes it possible, namely, that of 
so concentrating the mind as to receive 
and give an exact impression, not to substi- 
tute vague and general ideas for definite 
knowledge. 

It is a poor preparation which forgets the 
“Work while you work and play while you 
play” doctrine. The practice of hurrying 
home from school for a hasty luncheon, fol- 
lowed by a lifeless poring over books, is as 
unprofitable as it is uninteresting. School- 
boys are off to the ball-field or the golf-links, 
but the girl should have the active out-of- 
door life quite as much as her brother. 
Matinées and indoor functions generally may 
be a form of recreation, but, at the best, to be 
taken in strictly homeopathic doses. The 
growing girl, with the constant strain upon 
brain and nervous system, her predisposition 
to undue anxiety and worry, a characteristic 
probably inherited from a long line of esti- 
mable “ Marthas,” needs all the counteract- 
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ing influences which air and sunshine and 
exercise can give. Long walks out into the 
open country, if she is so fortunate as to live 
where the open country is accessible; an hour 
or two on the golf-links; an absorbing game 
of basket-ball, lawn hockey, or tennis; a spin 
on her bicycle; skating; coasting—whatever 
season and location make feasible, but at 
least out-of-doors! An American student 
has much to learn from her English cousin 
in this respect; what the American school or 
college is obliged to make as a requirement 
the English take for granted. It is as natu- 
ral to walk as to eat, to exercise as to study, 
and between luncheon and tea all the student 
world is on the river, golf-links, or hockey- 
field, or off, in short skirts and stout boots, 
for a long tramp, regardless of mud and wind 
and rain. “That is all very well for those 
who have abundance of time, but I cannot ‘ get 
through’ if I break into my afternoon that 
way,” some ambitious, overworking aspirant 
for college complains. ‘Try and see what the 
formation of the habit, not the occasional 
practice, of out-of-door exercise will accom- 
plish. In the first place, it will prove an 
economical rather than an extravagant use 
of time. <A jaded body is quick to reflect it- 
self in a jaded mind, and no student is able 
to do her best work in her second-best condi- 
tion. We do not need to review our physi- 
ology to realize that when we are feeling like 
the strong man, ready to run a race, clear- 
headed, invigorated by fresh air and sun- 
shine, conscious of reserve strength and a 
desire to be up and doing, then memory 
is most tenacious, our thinking powers in 
best running order, our ability to concentrate 
attention greater, and all our mental proc- 
esses a delight rather than a burden. In an- 
other part of his “ Proposals” Franklin rec- 
ommends, concerning the education of youth, 
“that to keep them in Health and to strength- 
en and render active their Bodies, they be 
frequently exercised in Running, Leaping, 
Wrestling, and Swimming”; and quotes from 
Dr. George Turnbull, chaplain to the Prince 
of Wales, and author of Observations on Lib- 
eral Education in All Its Branches, the fol- 
lowing sage remark: “ Corporal Exercise in- 
vigorates the Soul as well as the Body; let 
one be kept closely to Reading without allow- 
ing him any respite from thinking or any 
exercise to his Body, and were it possible to 
preserve long by such a Method, his liking 
to Study and Knowledge, yet we should soon 
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find such an one become no less Soft in his 
Mind than in his outward Man.” What was 
true the middle of the eighteenth century is 
equally obvious the beginning of the twenti- 
eth, and it is as necessary now as then to see 
to it that our minds are not “soft”! 

Out-of-door life is an education in itself. 
The writer of a recent article on “ A Present 
Duty” says: “He who would enjoy nature 
cannot begin too early. The first acquaint- 
ance with the outward world ought to be made 
at the time one begins to talk, so that one 
fits his words to trees and flowers and birds 
and clouds just as soon as he sees them, and 
sees them just as soon as he is able to fit 
words to them. The boy (or girl) who grows 
up with access to the woods and fields, and 
knows the habits of birds because he learns 
them in the leisure hours of childhood, will 
acquire a knowledge of nature which the 
mature man can never obtain.” This “ know- 
ledge of nature” and companionship with it 
give more than the mere intellectual delight, 
however keen that may be. It is said that 
Mazzini was once asked what he would have 
taught in school. “One thing, at any rate, 
in all,” he replied, “and that is, some know- 
ledge of astronomy. A man learns nothing 
if he has not learned to wonder, and astron- 
omy better than any other science teaches 
him something of the mystery and grandeur 
of the universe. Now, a man who feels this 
will soon feel something of his own greatness 
and mystery, and then for the first time he is 
aman.” The girl who is interested in plants 
or insects or birds, or any one of the number- 
less wonders which nature provides so lavish- 
ly will soon feel “ the mystery and the grand- 
eur” of it all, and will become more truly a 
woman. The freedom and inspiration of the 
outdoor life are fatal to “the blues,” con- 
quer all temptation to pettiness and narrow- 
ness of view, give a broad horizon, a truer 
perspective, and an uplift and outlook which 
mean much for the beauty and usefulness of 
her life. 

Preparation for college cannot afford to 
ignore training in the direction of a right 
attitude toward work; it must define clearly 
the meaning and importance of what, for 
want of a better term, we call intellectual 
honesty. It is very easy to lose sight of the 
distinction between meum and tuum; the 
clever linguist helps the weaker member of 
her class over a hard passage in the A®neid 
or the Tliad until the occasional assistance 
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becomes the regular custom, and the one who 
is helped is as dependent upon a “crib” as 
if she read her translation instead of having 
it read to her. The same is true in mathemat- 
ics—and probably even more common—for 
the fortunate individuals who have a genius 
for “originals” are always in demand, and 
seldom begrudge their superior knowledge. 
It is but a short step from this form of assist- 
ance to a more questionable one, when the 
“ready writer ” good-naturedly lends a theme 
to her less-gifted neighbor to bridge over one 
of those “ pressure of -work” periods which 
all students know. Is any new principle or 
lack of principle involved when the need 
arises within the examination-room, and dis- 
honest work, borrowed from a convenient 
blue book or from notes surreptitiously pro- 
vided for just such an emergency, is handed 
in as the writer’s own production ? 

It is impossible to place too great emphasis 
upon the value of doing one’s work for one- 
self. Depending upon others is like walking 
on crutches, with the prospect of always 
being a cripple and never learning the use 
of one’s own powers of locomotion. But a 
far greater evil is in the effect upon charac- 
ter; the honor of the scholar should be dearer 
to him than any possible attainment, and one 
cannot begin too early to teach the child 
what it means to be absolutely honest in his 
intellectual work. Be extreme, if you will, in 
the requirement that study shall be entirely 
independent, rather than allow the habit of 
studying with others grow into the custom 
of appropriating that which is not one’s own, 
a circumlocution which in ordinary English 
is expressed more baldly. An evil habit sel- 
dom springs full grown; as George Eliot has 
so powerfully depicted in the character of 
Tito, a comparatively trivial fault, arising 
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from self-indulgence, love of ease, the desire 
to avoid the hard places and take the smooth 
road, leads to crime, appalling in its enor- 
mity. This may seem an extreme illustra- 
tion, but nothing in character-building is 
more fundamental than a keen sense of honor, 
and the boy or girl who indulges in any 
practice which tends to blunt that “keen 
sense” is in danger. 

Dean Briggs, in his article on “ College 
Honor,” reveals the secret of the existence 
of such a condition when he says that “ Col- 
lege dishonesty in written work is hard to 
eradicate, because rooted in impalpable tradi- 
tion,—that damaging tradition which exempts 
students from the ordinary rules of right 
living, and regards as venial, or even as 
humorous, acts intrinsically allied to those 
of the impostor, the forger, and the thief.” 
That is strong language, but strong language 
is necessary when public sentiment needs to 
be aroused, and every teacher, whether in the. 
preparatory school or the college, knows full 
well that public sentiment is lax on this ques- 
tion and needs invigorating. School and col- 
lege are the places of all others where habits 
are being formed for life, and.no theory is 
more inconsistent than the one which would 
set up one standard of morality for the youth 
and another for the grown man or woman, 
one for the class-room and another for the 
world outside. 

The writer on such a subject as this may 
be pardoned for a lapse into moralizing, since, 
after all, preparation for college is only an- 
other way of saying preparation for life. It 
is that for which the college stands, its raison 
d’étre; and preparation for its work must 
keep clearly in mind the truth that even the 
ideal student is secondary to the ideal man or 


woman, 
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Green is the sedge that the ripples lap, 
Green as the grass that grows on graves 
The grave that is not his quiet hap 
Who sails till he rolls between two waves. 


For over the bar the schooner slips, 
Rising and falling along the bay, 

And the late light touches her where she dips 
And fades like a glimmering ghost away. 


The women are watching her—woe is me! 
Till the lighthouse kindles its shining lamp, 
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And the wet night-wind creeps in from sea, 
And the stars patrol the heavenly camp. 


High are the hearts on the bounding ship, 
With deeds to do and strange ports to find, 

With the eager eye and the laughing lip,— 
But heavy the hearts are left behind. 


For never a craft goes out to sea, 

But a woman’s heart breaks slow on land, 
With children clinging about her knee 

And death forever at her right hand! 
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I to do, Aunt 
Emma? Stick pins into the 
poor child?” 

“ Susy!” 

“Perhaps you want me to 
throw my baby down the stairs?” 

“ Susy, I beg you—” 
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‘“* Perhaps you want me to throw my baby down 
the stairs ?”’ 
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* Begun in the April Bazar under the title “The Biography of a Baby.” 
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“Or I might—” 

“Susy, it is positively unnatural for you 
to talk so! How, even in jest, you can say 
such terrible things, I cannot see. Your 
eousin Minnie was so different. She used to 
say that the very thought that she was the 
mother of her baby threw her into an inex- 
pressible state of feeling; actually, I have 
seen Minnie’s eyes fill with tears when she 
spoke of it!” 

“Um, yes,” Susy returned, with a notice- 
able lack of enthusiasm. “1 seem to remem- 
ber seeing Minnie’s eyes do that quite fre- 
quently, Aunt Emma,—don’t you?” 

“Minnie Sears is a fine girl, Susy, and I 
never could understand the attitude you and 
Tom take towards her. No child was ever 
better brought up than little Dorothy. I 
only hope—” 

“Tf you’re going to hope that my baby will 
be brought up like Dorothy Sears, Aunt 
Emma, you might as well stop right here, for 
it never will happen. And as for Minnie’s 
eyes when she thought she was Dot’s mother 
—why, who else could be her mother, when it 
comes to that ?”’ 

Aunt Emma sighed with her most accus- 
tomed air. 

“You are so absurdly literal, my dear. But, 
then, you always were. Now, for instance, in 
the matter we were discussing, of course you 
understand perfectly what the book means—” 

A peculiar expression stole over Susy’s 
face; one could not have decided immediately 
whether she were more amused or mutinous. 

“ What is it, Susy ?”’ 

“T was thinking of Tom, Aunt Emma, and 
what he said when you got the book.” 
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“And what was that?’ Aunt Emma in- 
quired, resignedly. 

“He said ”—Susy giggled reminiscently— 
“he said—” <A growing laugh choked her. 

“ Yes, dear ?” 

“He said, ‘ Thank God, Toots, that blamed 
Young Mother has gone to its rest!’ ” 

Aunt Emma assumed an expression of great 
self-control. 

“T don’t think Tom ever appreciated 
the practical—” 

“Oh yes, he did, Aunt Emma. He 
did indeed. It was the practical side 
that bothered him. He said he didn’t 
care a hang what the fool dry-goods clerk 
that edited it thought — you 
know Tom always insisted that 
a young man wrote the things, 
Aunt Emma, just like the an- 
swers -to-questions and _ the 
about-the-house columns—but 
he did mind a lot when you 
paid attention to it and we had 
to do the things. He appreci- 
ated it.” 

Miss Wilbour passed 
this statement in. discreet si- 
lence, and, adjusting her 
glasses, read with a suggestive 
emphasis the following sen- 
tences from a neat volume held 
at a competent angle. 

“ We will first, then, consider the cry of an 
infant.” 

Susy bit her lip significantly, but forebore 
to interrupt. 

“Tet the mother not hush his cries by 
walking or rocking him; this is a very bad 
habit.” 

Susy opened her mouth very wide, but shut 
it suddenly with an audible snap, which 
caused Aunt Emma to look up curiously; still 
she preserved a respectful silence, though evi- 
dently with difficulty. 

“Instead of quieting, on the contrary it 
should be a mother’s duty to insist that her 
haby indulges in a certain amount of good, 
healthy cruing each day.” 

“But if he doesn’t? If he won’t? 
Emma, you can’t believe—” 

“You should make him.” 

Aunt Emma’s tones rang with the finality 
of doom. Susy shuddered. 

“But, Aunt Emma, Tom says it’s such a 
perfectly grand thing that he doesn’t cry! 
Tom says that shows—” 
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‘May I ask what possi- 
ble method Tom has of 
discovering what 
that shows ?” 
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“ May I ask what possible method Tom has 
of discovering what that shows? His opinion 


on that subject, Susy, is about as valuable as 
” 





—as 

Miss Wilbour struggled for a comparison 
sufficiently contemptible, failed to achieve it, 
and ended feebly with, “as anything at 
all!” 

“T brought Tom Wilbour up, my dear, and 
while there are many men far worse than he 
in many ways—” 

Susy sniffed angrily and 
shoulders. 

“_Tn every way, for that matter,” Aunt 
Emma pursued evenly, “at the same time 
he is very irresponsible in a great many re- 
gards. And as to his judgment about the 
baby—” 

She took an invisible pinch of nothing be- 
tween her thumb and finger and flipped it 
dramatically from her. 

“There’s one thing about his judgment, 
Aunt Emma—you remember he said it would 
be a boy, don’t you?” 


shrugged her 
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“ My dear child, he could not possibly—” 

“T notice it was a boy, though, Aunt 
Emma!” 

There were times when Aunt Emma could 
have shaken her niece with a good will. 

To both of them occurred a sudden flash of 
reminiscence: a stilled, shaken household, a 
hurrying nurse, a terrified man tramping the 
library with regular, dogged footsteps, a thin, 
unknown ery, and, later, a brisk congratula- 
tion: 

“All right, Mr. Wilbour—fine boy—right 
as a'trivet—step in and see her a moment!” 

And then to Miss Wilbour’s startled ears 
there had come a faint though cheery call: 

“Mr. Martin Brinkerhoff Wilbour, Aunt 
Emma, and he’s pleased to meet you. You 
see the tables aren’t always right!” 

With a dazed wonder how in a moment like 
that Susy could have remembered such a 
childish triumph, and a pained recollection of 
how Minnie Sears had on an analogous occa- 
sion murmured a rapt quotation to her hus- 
band Aunt Emma had grasped the handle of 
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what didactic book was to become as dread a 
factor in the family as its more frequently 
recurring but not more insistent predecessor. 

The Baby, His Care and Training, dogged 
the down-sittings and the up-risings of the 
latest Wilbour with an inevitable persistence. 
And this pursuit was the more trying for the 
reason that in almost no respect did the infant 
in question even so much as faintly emulate 
the characteristics of the inspired subject of 
the treatise. 

For instance, he dia not, would not, and ap- 
parently could not, cry. In direct opposition 
to custom, tradition, and the rules of the game 
as stated in the book, he preserved an un- 
broken cheerfulness. 

This attitude on his part was not only irri- 
tating, but distinctly alarming, because, as his 
father ingenuously explained, it was impos- 
sible, owing to the undeveloped state of his 
intelligence to point out to him the uncon- 





the door and answered 
weakly and at random. 
Her nephew in moments devoted to teasing 
her insisted that her reply had conveyed the 
idea that not to have provided an infant with 
sex in accord with the tables of the Young 
Mother was to have failed signally to profit 
by its teaching; but this she indignantly de- 
nied, though sincerely ignorant of what she 
had really said. 

On his adding that his pity for William 
Sears had increased tenfold after what she 
had told him, and that a girl who in a situa- 
tion of that sort was capable of getting back 
at a man with Browning could readily be 
spared from the home-circle of Thomas Wil- 
bour, she had washed her hands of his 





spiritual development for the hundredth time, 
and procured from Mrs. Sears the neat vol- 
ume which even now held his wife’s atten- 
tion. 

The title of this comprehensive if some- 


He did not, would not. and 
apparently could not cry. 





ventional, not to say unjustifiable, course he 
had adopted from the start. 

“Tell him Aunt Emma says he will grow 
up without any lung tissue,” he would urge. 
“Tell him he ought to give several good 
screams and get red in the face! Tell him I 
say so!” 

At which Susy would gravely impart this 
information to Martin Brinkerhoff Wilbour, 
who would smile placidly and continue to en- 
danger his lung tissue. 

If slapped suddenly on the back he would 
draw a deep breath, utter a short disturbed 
ejaculation, and then smile on the originator 
of the assault with such well-bred forgiveness, 
such an air of, “I know you didn’t mean to 
do it,” as to plunge that remorseful person 
into gulfs of self-accusation. Certain furtive 
and sinister attempts on Aunt Emma’s part 
to shake his abnormal calm and surprise him 
into a lapse from his dangerous recueillement 
met only with a good-humored tolerance, fol- 
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lowed by a long, wondering look of 
such pained incredulity when the 
object of her brutal pokes and tan- 
talizing withdrawals of his bottle be- 
came all too clear to him, as to cause 
her to dissolve in tears by his crib. 

So worried did the good lady be- 
come, after months of this impenetrable peace, 
that she would have welcomed eagerly even 
the cry of temper and indulgence, “ Which he 
simply couldn’t have, with Tom and me for 
parents, Aunt Emma”; or the cry of hunger, 
“Which he can’t pretend to have, as he al- 
ways has enough to eat”; or the cry of pain, 
“Which he hasn’t the slightest excuse for 
having, as nothing sticks him or wrinkles 
him, and Dr. Blanchard says that babies 
needn’t ever have colic!” 

But it became at last evident that in Mas- 
ter Wilbour’s social scheme these lower-class 
and doubtful expressions of emotion were 
relegated to precisely the same plane as the 
highly recommended wailings of the book dis- 
respectfully referred to by his father as the 
“league rules.” 

“ And some of ’em are simply beastly,” Tom 
would add. “ Look at this, now. 

“ Do not omit or defer giving the baby his 
food at the regular hour because he happens 
to be asleep. 

“T like that—by George! I like that! 

“ Wake him; it will not do the slightest 
harm— 

“Oh yes, wake him! ‘Excuse me, but 
here’s a bottle you don’t want, my dear child! 
Hop up and pour it in! In the course of 
nature you are taking a little needed rest, but 
what of that? With the nurse and the family 
out of the way, and nobody to take off every- 
thing you’vye got on every ten minutes and 
put on something else, you thought you’d 
snatch a little nap and repair some of the 
nervous waste of the day, but it’s all over 
now. Open your mouth.’ 

“How would you like it. Aunt Emma?” 

“ That’s quite different, Tom.” 

“Not at all. Not a bit different. Get down 
on the lounge some day, throw that purple 
afghan over you and snooze nicely off. Every- 
thing all right, cares that infest the day all 
folded their tents like the what-d’-you-call- 
’ems and silently sneaked away, and just as 
you’re ’way down under, somebody grabs you 
and shakes you up. 

“Hi, there, wake up—here’s a sandwich!’ 

“< What's the matter? House on fire?’ 
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“A child is much happier with one simple 
object of amusement !”” 


“* No, but eat this sandwich and hush your 
noise!’ 

“T don’t know what you'd feel constrained 
to remark, Aunt Emma, but I have a general 
idea of my own soft answers.” 

“You don’t understand what you’re talking 
about, Tom. Hand me the book.” 

Aunt Emma turned with a practised hand 
to the paragraph in question and continued, 

“—-the slightest harm, and he will soon 
fall into the habit of waking when that time 
comes. 

“That’s the idea, Tom, to have him form 
a regular habit—” 

“Yes, indeed, I’ll bet he would. And you, 
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too, you’d form a regular habit of nervous 
prostration. You’d sleep like St. Vitus’s 
dance. 


Pretty expectations you’d drop off 
with—a pleasant nap to look forward to! 
Personally, I'd form a regular habit of keep- 
ing a revolver under my pillow!” 

At remarks in this strain, if carried on in 
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bour’s troubled and piercing gaze, a low 
chuckle burst from the misguided child, 
which grew rapidly into a roar of ill-timed 
crowing. 

Aunt Emma shut The Baby, His Care and 
Training, with an undisguised slam. 

“That boy is possessed,” 


she declared, 
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his presence, the heir of all the Wilbours 
would frequently laugh unrestrainedly, to the 
puzzled awe of his father, the delight of his 
mother, and the disapproval of his great-aunt. 

For this tendency to levity had persisted 
from his birth, and appeared to be no less 
deeply seated in him than deplored by the 
manual devoted to his up-bringing. 

Again and again had Aunt Emma dolefully 
read to his parents the ultimatum of the 
“league rules,” 

“The new-born infant needs absolutely no 
amusement whatever!” 

It may be that Martin Brinkerhoff Wilbour 
needed no amusement, but the fact remains 
that he got it. Life in all its phases possessed 
for him unsounded depths of entertainment, 
and in the intervals of uncontrolled laughter 
at the acts and words of his astonished elders 
he gave way to frequent subtle smiles result- 
ing from subjectively humorous experiences 
unguessed by the world at large. 

“Tt isn’t as if,” Aunt Emma would argue, 
one eye on the fateful volume, “ rocking had 
been introduced by way of change, patting, 
dancing up and down, walking, talking, rat- 
tles, noisy squeaking toys—he’s never been 
over-stimulated by those things! It can’t be 
that your sister began it, Susy, by persisting 
in dancing him in the beginning?” 

“Good heavens! Aunt Emma, how can you 
think so? As if that could make a particle 
of difference! That’s enough to make the 
baby laugh!” 

And indeed a gentle smile wrinkled the 
cheeks of Martin Brinkerhoff. It spread to 
his eyes, and then, as, he caught Miss Wil- 





“ He gave way to frequent subtle smiles.”’ 


forcibly, while Tom and Susy drowned their 
offspring’s laughter in their own. 

It was reserved for Tom, whose contempt 
for The Baby, His Care and Training, grew 
daily, to make in this connection the most 
startling application of all the theories so 
persistently refuted by his son. It became his 
custom to seize the offending volume directly 
after dinner, and holding it above Aunt 
Emma’s scandalized grasp, to read selected 
phrases from it, accompanied by a rapid fire 
of satiric comment, during which it is more 
than probable that Martin Brinkerhoff was 
grinning diabolically in his crib up-stairs. 

This habit dated from the evening of the 
day signalized by his son’s too violent mirth, 
when Tom, in idly turning the pages of Aunt 
Emma’s vade-mecum, had hit upon a sentence 
of inexhaustible amusement to him and Susy. 

“A child,” he announced, triumphantly, ‘ 
much happier with one simple object of 
amusement! There you are. I’ve discovered 
something in this book at last. Of course he 
is. That’s what’s the matter with him, Aunt 
Emma, and now what are you going to do 
about it? It’s up to you!” 

“What do you mean, Tom?’ 

They laughed delightedly at her perplexity. 

“Oan’t you see?” Susy urged, mischievous- 
ly. “Can’t you?” 

“T’m sure I never gave him much, my 
dear—only that red ball and the dog picture. 
He hates that rubber cow—you said so your- 
self.” 

“ But what does he laugh at the most, Aunt 
Emma? Don’t say you haven’t noticed!” 

Miss Wilbour frowned thoughtfully. “ Why, 


c? 
is 
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really, Susy, I’ve never noticed that any toys 
amuse him very much. The cat frightened 


him, if anything. As a matter of fact, he 
seems to take more interest in people. You 
know how often he laughs at me—” 

“That’s it, Aunt Em, that’s it!” Tom 
slapped the book and roared again. “ You’re 
the person that’s disorganizing my son’s 


nervous system—you’re his one simple object 
of amusement!” 

“Oh, Tom, how can you be so ridiculous? 
Of course it doesn’t mean—” 

“Woman, don’t seek to get out of it by 
these paltry excuses! Give me your attention 
a moment. 

“ By this time the little brain 
worked that the 


state. 


is so over- 
poor baby is in a highly 
nervous Poor baby, has he no 
rights?” 

“Tom, how can you?” 

“It is only when the adult steps in and 
urges him onthat he goes beyond his pow- 
ers, Aunt Emma! Dear me! dear me!” 

“Tom, give me that book!” 

“Tt is the pleasures that come 
hut seldom in one’s life that are 
most enjoyed and appreciated— 





mark that, Aunt 
ones that occur every day, or 
with clocklike regularity, soon 


pall upon one and cease to be 
pleasures!” 
o 


Wil- 


you 


Tom 
bour, if 
really think 
that I have a 
bad influence on 
that child—” _ 

“My dear 
Aunt Emma, I 
think you are a 


delicious old ae 
” 
goose: 
“Why, the 
idea, Aunt 


Emma! Stop it 
this moment! He 
was only teasing you! The baby loves you 
dearly, and T don’t know what we’d do with- 
out you! Please stop, Aunt Emma!” 

Their distress was so genuine, so close lay 
their affection under their quick laughter, 
that she kissed them both forgivingly and 
thanked Heaven, for them, that some one of 
constant purpose was given them to balance 
their united irresponsibility. 


“An alert though quiet infant balanced on her palms. 
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This position, indeed, did not lack support 
from the Wilbours’ friends, who, while in one 
breath they marvelled at the easy tolerance 
with which Susy endured the attempted regu- 
lation of her baby’s life at Aunt Emma’s 
hands, and the readiness with which she yield- 
ed in most details to the results of that lady’s 
conscientious researches, were yet forced to 
agree in the recognition of the older woman’s 
unstinted devotion to the little family, and 
more than that, to respect her practical assist- 
ance in many of the crises that confronted the 
young people. It was well, indeed, that Martin 
Brinkerhoff’s temperament was no more exi- 
gent, and that his peculiar sense of humor ad- 
justed itself so readily to that of his mother, 
for Susy insisted that she could never have 
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put up with anything less in the way of a 
son. 

“Of course,” she confided to Aunt Emma 
one day, “ I wouldn’t let the baby go hungry— 
I’d rather myself; and if one of us had to be 
awfully cold and wet, I suppose it would be 
me. But, oh dear, Aunt Emma, I shouldn’t 
enjoy it—not a bit! And Pd give him a piece 
of my mind afterwards!” 


” 
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“ My dear Susy, you know that is not what 
you really think. .Everybody knows that a 
mother never hesitates a second—that death 
is nothing to her—” 

“ Everybody’s an idiot, then. I suppose 
you’re thinking of that silly calendar Minnie 
sent me. Of all things, a calendar named 
‘The Mother Heart’! If she thinks I flop it 
over every week she’s much mistaken, and I’m 
going to tell her so.” 

It was precisely the calendar in question 
that Miss Wilbour had in mind, more particu- 
larly a long and not too cheerful ballad in- 
cluded in it, dealing with the heroism of a 
young mother who perished in an incredible 
snow-storm with notable alacrity, having 
previously wrapped her blue-eyed infant in 
all but the most conventionally requisite of 
her garments. 

“As for that girl in the snow,” Susy pur- 
sued, comfortably, “I hope you realize, Aunt 
Emma, that I would never, never do it.” 

“Oh yes, you would, Susy; you couldn’t 
help it.” 

“COouldn’t I, though! And what would 
poor Tommy be doing, may I ask? You don’t 
seem to think of that, Aunt Emma. In the 
first place, he would never allow it to happen 
—any of it—and in the second place, do you 
suppose he would want the baby without me? 
You must admit, Aunt Emma, that Tommy 
needs me more than he needs the baby.” 

“Why, Susy, the question is how you 
would feel, not Tom.” 

“ Very well, then, I feel the same as Tommy 
—I need him more than I need the baby! I 
could have other babies, but I could only have 
one husband in the world, Aunt Emma Wil- 
bour, and if you think for a moment that I 
don’t love him ten times the best—” 

Aunt Emma looked with amazement at 
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Susy’s flashing eyes and excited cheeks; she 
glanced involuntarily at the snow-storm lady 
on the calendar, and drew a long breath. Then 
she answered in a low voice, with an unusual 
simplicity, a new respect for something un- 
known to her experience: 

“Very well, my dear child; it may be so. 
I—I never’ felt that way for a—for any per- 
son.” 

It may have been this recent humility that 
enabled her to overlook with unusual indul- 
gence Susy’s refusal, one Sunday, to superin- 
tend the baby’s morning bath. 

“Mary can do it perfectly well, Aunt 
Emma, and I have to get ready to.go out 
with Tommy. Why don’t you give it to him 
yourself, if you think she doesn’t do it 
right ?”’ 

An unwonted stillness in the nursery, which 
usually on these occasions resounded to the 
splashing of her son and the cooings and ad- 
monitions of his nurse, drew Susy to the door 


. a little later; and at sight of her motionless 


figure in an attitude of strained attention, Mr. 
Wilbour stole softly up to peep over her 
shoulder. 

On a low chair beside the rubber bath-tub, 
a heavy blanket over her knees, an alert 
though quiet infant balanced on her palms, 
sat Aunt Emma. Across the tub in an 
oratorical attitude stood Mary West, the 
nurse, one eye nervously fastened on her 
official charge, the other turned at unwilling 
intervals on a small book held gingerly in a 
disapproving left hand. In a perfectly ex- 
pressionless monotone which ill concealed her 
distrust of the present proceedings, she read 
somewhat jerkily, as follows, to the undis- 
guised excitement of the audience in the 
doorway: 

“ Extend — the — three —middle—fingers— 





‘* You're his one simple object of amusement !”’ 
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down—the — back—with—thumb—and—little 
—finger — stretched — from—shoulder—to— 
shoulder —- this—will—form—a_ support—for 
—the —entire—body—let—the—head—rest— 
on—your wrist—(be careful, please, Miss Wil- 
bour; he’s going to kick out in a minute, 
please, )—and—grasp—the—feet—uith—your 
—right—hand—and—lif t-—the—baby—into— 
(you’re losing him, ma’am,)—the—tub—in— 
a—sitting position— There, Miss Wilbour, 
1 told you!” 

With a dizzy lurch, though still serenely 
smiling, Martin Brinkerhoff Wilbour slipped, 
accompanied by a hollow splash, to the bottom 
of the tub. There was a snort of disdain 
from Mary, a ery of horror from Aunt Emma, 
a wild rush from the door. Susy snatched 
him from his nurse’s rescuing arms and press- 
ed him, dazed and dripping, to her immaculate 
shirt-waist. 

A moment of suspense, and then, as he sat, 
slippery and shining like a Cupid under a 
fountain, blinking the water from his eyes 
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and sucking it adorably from his under lip, 
the master of the situation gasped once or 
twice, coughed chokily, and, meeting his 
father’s anxious eye, winked gravely once. 
Then observing Aunt Emma, a huddled and 
humiliated figure, an irrepressible grin flut- 
tered his chin, widened, broke, and dissolved 
in an ecstatic bubble of laughter. 

Susy, pressing her lips to his soft, wet little 
body, hugged him and laughed too; Mary, at 
sight of The Baby, His Care and Training, 
ignominiously afloat in the tub, chuckled con- 
tentedly; and Tom, unable to speak clearly 
for his mirth, struggled in vain for articulate 
words. 

Presently he found speech, and taking his 
son gently from Susy’s arms, he laid him, 
kicking and crowing, in Miss Wilbour’s de- 
jected lap. 

“Practise on you like, Aunt 
magnanimously ; 


him all 
Emma,” he commanded 
“he’s game!” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 








BITTER WISDOM 


BY THEODOSIA 


GARRISON 


Oh, ever in the true and tender eyes 

Of one who loves me bitter wisdom lies ; 
For, by their tenderness, I needs must see 
How cold the eyes I love that love not me. 


Vor. XXXVIT—28. 
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HYSICAL culture and all that the term 
p implies in the way of movement games, 

little feats of dexterity, easy household 
duties, in the way of walking, running, leap- 
ing, climbing, marching, and dancing, to- 
gether with systematized Swedish movements 
and light calisthenics, are each in turn and at 
the proper moment necessary for daily exer- 
cise and for the backward child’s bodily de- 
velopment. They do far more than train the 
muscles. They give poise to the entire per- 
sonality by increasing the original stock of 
courage, of will power, self-control, and by 
expanding the social instinct. This is the 
true secret of the immense value of modern 
athletics, of all college games, and the various 
trials of skill among school children. In 
them each does his best according to rule; 
and the race is literally to the swift, for when 
there is fair play, the game is won by the 
side that has the most power, is the best train- 
ed in the matter of skill and stubborn en- 
durance. Athletics in the nursery deals with 
very simple problems, such as picking up 
blocks, putting toys away, piling up books, 
placing hats and wraps in a closet, climbing 
on stools, chairs, or a ladder; yet these humble 
exercises begin to fit children in the gentlest 
way for the higher purposes of life as nothing 
else can. They are measures that teach the 
atypical child to stand and breathe better, an 
immense gain to mind; and they also improve 
the circulation, upon which vigor depends. 
During life,.body and mind are so inseparably 
connected that it is impossible to say where 
one ends and the other begins. What influ- 
ences one for good reacts with powerful effect 
upon the other; and the best mind, the 
strongest, the most enduring, is in the 
strongest body. Strict attention to the phy- 
sique will always improve a backward child’s 
intellect, make it brighter and more lively, 
and also add to the child’s good looks. 

Before a baby has done more than 
draw its breath, it takes its first lesson in 
physical culture: it cries. Crying is an in- 
tentional provision of nature, a mode of mo- 
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tion that expands the chest, aids the circu- 
lation of the blood, and exercises the whole 
bodily organism. Normal babies cry all over, 
with their arms and legs and hands and feet. 
They wriggle and twist, make astonishing 
contortions as the muscles contract and ex- 
pand. One of the first questions a strange 
physician asks when inspecting a baby patient 
for the first time is this: “ Does it ery well, 
vigorously?” And when it does not, there is 
something serious the matter. “ Ain’t he got 
passion? Ain’t he a roarer?” cries the en- 
raptured Berry when exhibiting Richard 
Feverel’s beautiful boy to an admiring relative. 
Experience has proved over and over again 
that the strong, hearty child is invariably a 
roarer. Only when caused by suffering, or 
when too long continued, or too often repeat- 
ed, is erying detrimental. It may be unpleas- 
ant to the bystanders, but in moderation it is 
good for the baby. It is a great mistake to be 
always anxious to put a stop to it, since cry- 
ing is essential to the child’s welfare. It pre- 
cedes walking, just as walking precedes com- 
plete articulate speech in the orderly course 
of natural human development. Backward 
children should be encouraged to cry. They 
need the exercise it gives, the chest expan- 
sion it affords, the use to which it puts the 
voice mechanism. More, they need to hear 
the sound of it surging in their own ears. 
The backward child, like others of weak 
nerves, is strangely afflicted by noises. The 
effort to make him a good roarer, like Berry’s 
rebust charge, accomplishes more than one 
end. It has to do with many perfections, 
with improved muscles, nerves, nutrition, 
breathing, heart-beats, personal appearance, 
and the continuous expansion of mind. 

The bath is also a means of physical exer- 
cise. Through it begins the education of the 
skin, which is the organ of the sense of 
touch. The sense of touch, of which the 
other senses are but expansions and special 
elaborations, must be trained systematically 
by the use of water, by the warm bath, the 
cold douche, the shower, and the plunge; 
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by rubbing with coarse towels, with the hands, 
and by friction with the bath-brush; and also 
by the action of air upon the nude body. 
Two baths a day are often needed for the 
backward child, just as they are essential to 
the endurance of many weak men, who are 
thus enabled to attend to business and remain 
of use to themselves and others. The cold 
douche or shower in the morning, the little 
one standing in warm water while cold water 
is poured over him by means of a bath-hose 
or from a pitcher dipped into a near-by pail, 
serves as a general nerve tonic and as a form 
of passive gymnastics. The office of the warm 
plunge in the evening is to cleanse, stimulate, 
and beautify the imperfect, sluggish skin, as 
well as to give definite exercise to the 
cutaneous muscles. After bathing, drying, 
and rubbing, bend the child’s joints gently, 
giving to each one its own natural motions. 
The elbows and knees go backward and for- 
ward, moving like hinges. The ankles and 
wrists have an up and down and from 
side to side movement. By moving the foot, 
the whole leg revolves in a circle by means of 
the ball-and-socket joint at the hip. The 
shoulder has a similar joint; grasping the 
hand properly will turn the arm around in 
a circle. Give to the fingers and toes their 
own natural movements, each in the gentlest 
manner, taking great care to avoid any mo- 
tion that is harsh or abrupt. Little every- 
day finger games, like “ This Little Pig Went 
to Market,” and “ Darice, Thumbkin, Dance,” 
together with the well-known “ Patty-cake, 
Patty-cake, Baker’s Man,” and a host of 
others dear to the childish heart, give needed 
exercises along the line of the natural move- 
ments used for grasping, handling, lifting, 
carrying. The best exercises for any little 
child are simple efforts that unconsciously fit 
him for practical uses, for the ordinary bodily 
activities of mechanical human life. 

A backward child who is averse to moving 
about will often march with vigor to the beat- 
ing of a drum or to the shrill notes of a fife. 
Even rhythmic clapping of the hands will 
serve to urge onward some sweet little lazy- 
bones. A tin pan beaten by a spoon or a fork, 
some song blown through a comb covered with 
soft paper, will help fix the wandering atten- 
tion when the child is learning to walk. A 
tambourine, castanets, or the jingle of sleigh- 
bells may answer the same purpose. Some- 
times a walking-machine is necessary, a con- 
trivance on wheels into which the child is 
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placed. There is a framework to lean upon 
that supports the body and gives confidence 
to the little one as he moves about within its 
protecting circle. Walking, with all of us, 
first demands a constant effort of will; then 
the process becomes automatic. The back- 
ward child has an inherent defect of will, and 
defers making any voluntary effort as long as 
possible: therefore he has to be urged, to be 
incited to do what other children undertake 
of their own accord. Perhaps the most im- 
portant physical victory is to get him well on 
his feet, get him into the way of standing 
erect and moving from place to place. Little 
games with a moving ball, tossing, rolling, 
throwing it, will engage his interest and en- 
able him to stand without fear with his back 
against the wall. After a little laggard has 
thrown the ball away and had it given back 
into his hand each time for many weeks, 
often to the accompaniment of some gay song 
or cheerful words, enthusiastic exclamations, 
he may some fine morning take a step for- 
ward to recover it as he sees it roll away. 
Then the ball may be placed on a chair close 
at hand, to which he will advance to secure 
it. This soon teaches him the delight of 
pushing the chair in front of him, of running 
from one chair to another; and, finally, of 
stepping about without help of any kind, 
sarrying the ball in his hand. Now begin 
little marching songs, like “John Brown’s 
Body ” or “ Dixie Land,” the attendant sing- 
ing as she walks beside the little pilgrim. 
Every little advance, every bit of progress, 
should be applauded and praised. Approval 
is a necessary daily diet for the timid 
backward child. It gives him proper self- 
respect; helps him overcome the dread of 
things. 

Going up-stairs, climbing up on all fours 
as the normal child does at a very early age, 
is best taught by using a bright ball or an 
apple or an orange as a lure, placing it on a 
step above and just beyond the little one’s 
reach. His arms are raised to the step above 
him, and the little legs are put in proper posi- 
tion; then the child is shoved upward toward 
the ball. Though allowed to overtake it at 
the top of the flight, as he advances the ball 
is systematically placed just out of reach as 
he raises himself on all fours up one step and 
then another. This exercise must be repeated 
many times a day. Perhaps not for a year 
will the child walk up-stairs erect and without 
support as adults do. The will is weak, re- 
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member, and the memory feeble. The back- 
ward child can forget in a day what it took 
him a week to learn. Some of these little 
people always object to anything new, and cry 
aloud when first incited to novel effort. Stop 
long enough to explain what is required; 
then repeat the little exercise immediately, 
encouraging the timid child with soothing 
voice and gentle determination, just as a wise 
driver turns a frightened horse toward the 
train that suddenly startled it, knowing that 
now is the time to overcome fear and avert 
future disaster. Get your small boy, up 
on his own feet, as the preliminary to other 


conquests; teach him to walk as normal 
children do when from fifteen to eighteen 


months old, and thus prepare for the joy of 
living. 

Climbing a ladder, walking over and on 
its rounds, give admirable lessons in balance; 
so also does the “ foot over foot” movement 
of walking along on a narrow board. When 
the little one can go up and down stairs well 
in the erect position, by placing his hand on 
the wall or railing or within that of a friend, 
the time has come to teach him to walk up 
each step unaided and directly in the middle 
of the stairway. He needs steadying at first. 
This is best done by putting a leather belt 
about his waist and grasping it from behind 
firmly, to give him confidence until he has 
mastered the new way of getting up-stairs. 
The hold may be relaxed by degrees; replaced 
by a slight grasp upon the child’s clothing; 
this in turn diminished, until a loose clasp of 
the edge of a broad sailor collar or the point 
of one finger on the back of the little one’s 
neck will be sufficient moral support. Then 
praise and cheering encouragement will be all 
that are necessary to keep him at the practice 
of his new accomplishment. Teach the little 
listless child to put his slippers in the closet; 
to bring blocks one by one as requested; to 
climb up on the bed and to get down from it 
unaided: to bring his own little table when 
meal-time arrives; to place his chair- beside 
it;—teach all this by showing him how to do 
these things, putting his body—hands, feet, 
arms, legs—in the proper position to fulfil 
these little duties. Never despair. Try 
again, and again, and again. Some day the 
child will understand and obey. If not suc- 
cessful at the twenty-fifth time of trial, he 
may be at the one or two hundredth effort. 
And he wins not by the last effort, but by the 
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first, the sixtieth, the ninety-ninth,—by means 
of them all. 

Illustrative kindergarten games and light 
calisthenics that are for the period of con- 
siderable poise, presuppose a certain amount 
of training, and come later than the first 
simple commonplace acts that constitute the 
elemental athletics of the nursery. Games 
with balls, bean-bags, battledore and shuttle- 
cock; with graces, tenpins, bowls; impro- 
vised pastimes with an old-fashioned croquet 
set—can all be utilized as means of physical 


culture. When actual deformities exist, me- 
chanical appliances that move the body, 
streteh it, shake it, train it as oceasion re- 


quires, are provided in a well-ordered gym- 
nasium or some special institution. They are 
used under the direction of the physician 
who has the child in charge, prescribed like 
any other remedy. Impassioned self-devotion 
can devise a hundred fascinating sports out of 
humble household materials. Sticking pegs 
into the holes of a cane-seat chair, fastening 
clothes-pins on a low line, pounding nails 
into the ground with a hammer, raking and 
hoeing gravel walks, piling up hay, stowing 
away potatoes and other garden vegetables, 
caring for animals, helping about the place, 
all have a distinct value as measures to edu- 
cate the muscles and train the hands. Little 
social services rendered, such as picking a 
flower for mother and carrying it to her, 
serve to bring the little backward child some- 
what into the bright c#cle of human happi- 
and make him a part of the human 
affection that surrounds him. All the little 
ordinary acts of life he should see other chil- 
dren perform, such as eating, drinking, un- 
dressing, bathing, playing in the sand-pile, or 
rolling in the hay. Thus will he gain in self- 
reliance, and acquire through imitation many 
necessary accomplishments that alone it might 
take him dreary months to master, up-hill 
work and the reverse of spontaneous. Better 
the gutter with companions and freedom to 
energize than the refined ¢ruelty of death- 
like imprisonment and isolation amid artistic 
and hygienic surroundings where the child is 
without suitable companions and cherished 
pets. Especially is this true of the backward 
child, for whom the companionship of equals, 
regardless of their age, or size, or social con- 
dition, is the first essential for their best 
bodily health and their greatest possible de- 
velopment of mind. 
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N the beginning, Mrs. Van 

Nostrand approached her prob- 
lem with a singularly light 
heart, considering its difficul- 
ties. She listened patiently, it 
is true, to the dismal predic- 
tions of her friends, but these caused her no 
disquietude. 

“You see,” she explained, “I have really 
an almost ideal situation to offer a servant. 
My husband and I constitute the family, and 
we are to live in a small apartment, with all 
the modern improvements. Everything is 
new, the place is in perfect condition, and the 
average servant will give it one rapturous 
look and instinctively roll up her sleeves.” 

It was to Mrs. Brown she offered this 
touching confidence, and it must be admitted 
that Mrs. Brown distinctly sniffed. Then 
she assumed the air of superior intelligence, 
mingled with vast experience, which is so try- 
ing to the nerves of a young housewife. 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Brown, darkly, “all I’ve 
got to say is, you just try it.” 

Mrs. Van Nostrand drew her smooth brows 
together for a moment in a puzzled frown. 
Then her face cleared. She had theories, and 
one of them presented itself to comfort her 
now. As much depended on the mistress as 
on the maid, she had decided. Without per- 
mitting herself to make invidious compari- 
sons, she felt that if she were a servant she 




















could not be wholly happy and at peace in 
the kitchen of Mrs. Brown. It was natural, 
no doubt, that the latter’s ideas should be 
pessimistic. 

The experience of the following days was 
not so reassuring. Her friends were a unit 
in their dismal prophecies, which they sup- 
ported with strong logic and harrowing per- 
sonal reminiscences. One had had an insane 
maid, another a dipsomaniac, and a long pro- 
cession of thieves and feminine outlaws 
stalked along the conversational way. But 
Mrs. Van Nostrand was a brave woman, and 
a happy one. She had Jack, and what else 
mattered to a bride of two months? Life was 
exquisite harmony notwithstanding the dis- 
cords these croakers sought to force into it. 
She and Jack were temporarily settled in a 
charming suite of rooms in an uptown hotel, 
where meals were served with military 
promptness, and an immaculate parlor-maid, 
in cap and apron, dusted feverishly, like a 
young thing on the stage. Their new home, 
in an imposing apartment-house, was being 
beautified by a small army of carpet men, 
curtain-hangers, and decorators, whose work it 
was Mrs. Van Nostrand’s pride and privilege 
to supervise for several hours each day. She 
would wait, she had decided, until the little 
home was ready for their occupancy, and then 
she would casually wander-forth and secure 
the ideal maid who, somewhere in this big 
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city, was awaiting her summons with folded 
hands. A general houseworker was what she 
wanted: one who would do everything in a 
small apartment for a family of two. She 
must be a good cook and laundress, of course, 
and an excellent waitress and parlor-maid. 
Mrs- Van Nostrand knew nothing of cook- 
ing or laundry work, but she reflected confi- 
dently that she could train a woman admir- 
ably in the ways of table service and other 
duties. As to wages, sixteen or seventeen 
dollars a month, she decided, would be about 
the proper amount. Jack had been looking 
rather depressed, recently, over hotel and 
furniture bills. With one good maid they 
could economize. 

It was a Monday morning when Mrs. Van 
Nostrand first turned her hopeful steps toward 
a Swedish employment bureau on Fourth 
Avenue, which Mrs. Brown had mentioned to 
her with the bitter supplementary remark 
that it-was “no worse than the others.” The 
She climbed a 
long flight of stairs with happy assurance 
and projected herself through an open door 
into a large waiting-room. It had a cheerful 
red carpet on the floor, and the marble mantel- 
over the grate ornamented with 
several dolls, gayly dressed in Swedish and 
Norwegian peasant costumes. A desk stood 
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An immaculate parlor-maid dusted feverishly. 


against the wall, and at it a flaxen-haired 
young man played busily on a_ typewriter. 
He rose as Mrs. Van Nostrand entered, and 
listened to the simple recital of her need with 
a smile of warm encouragement. 

General houseworkers? Oh yes, there were 
many—many and excellent ones; yes, indeed. 
He took down her name and address as he 
spoke, and then listened rather blankly to her 
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statement that she would select one immedi- 
ately and take her home with her. It was, 
he explained, a little early, and—er—Monday 
was a bad day. He waved his hand toward a 
large room back of the one they were in, and 
shut off from it by tall sereens. The girls 
sat there, when they came, and if the lady 
would wait— 

It was only half after nine in the morning, 
but the lady decided to carry out her original 
intention and wait. There was still much 
settling to be done in the new apartment, and 
she and the new maid would have the entire 
day for it, as Jack never came home to 
luncheon. She took a magazine from a table 
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near her, opened its pages, and read to be- 
guile the twenty or thirty minutes she sup- 
posed must elapse before the Perfect Treasure 
presented herself. 

An hour crawled by. Behind the screen she 
heard the rustling of skirts, the occasional 
sound of heavy footsteps, the dragging about 
of chairs. The flaxen-haired young man wan- 
dered in and out, but cast no glance of en- 
couragement her way. Two chairs near her 
were now occupied by well-dressed women 
who sat expectantly upon the edges of them, 
and occasionally glanced with dark suspicion 
at her or each other. Mrs. Van Nostrand 
caught the wandering eye of the young man- 
ager. There was a slight suggestion of impa- 
tience in her clear tones as she addressed him. 

“There are several applicants there now, 
are there not?’ she asked. “ May I not talk 
to them ?” 

The young man shook his head sadly. “ No, 
madam,” he said with gentle firmness; “ they 
all They will not 
housework.” 


are cooks. do general 
The door opened and a stout woman in 
rustling black silk rolled in. She looked 
warm and tired, and the fat little girl who 
grasped her hand looked very tired also. 


“1 want a cook,” said the stout woman, 
imperiously. “ There are only three of us in 
the family—my husband, myself, and my 


little girl. I pay twenty-five dollars a month. 
She must do the washing, of course.” 

She spoke as if she were reciting a lesson, 
and Mrs. Van Nostrand gazed at her with 
awe as she drepped heavily into an arm-chair 
and began to fan herself. The young man 
had disappeared behind the screen, and a 
heavy silence brooded over the place, broken 
at last by emphatic sibilant whispering in the 
next room. 

“Well, just come and talk to her, any- 
way.” This floated over the screens in mascu- 
line tones, gentle and persuasive. The four 
ladies now waiting in the front room glanced 
at each other with irresistible twinkles in 
their eyes. Nothing happened. The silence 
grew deeper. The young man emerged and 
softly resumed his place at the typewriter, 
his brow corrugated with deep thought. The 
stout woman’s expression had changed from 
that of one born to rule to that of one ex- 
periencing unpleasant sensations of surprise. 
Half an hour passed. Another woman, young 
and charmingly dressed, entered the room. 
She, too, wore a little air of assurance. 
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“T want a cook,” she said. “She must do 
the washing also, and she must be highly 
recommended. Other servants! We have 
three. We gave our last cook twenty-eight 
dollars a month. 1 may be willing to give a 
little more than that if I can get exactly the 
right person.” . 

She added this last confidentially, and the 
young man again disappeared behind the 
sereen. The little clock on the mantel ticked 
off tive minutes, during which interval there 
was low but animated whispering in the 
rear room. Then a chair scraped back, heavy 
footsteps sounded on the bare floor, the screen 
was pushed aside half an inch, and a Hiber- 
nian face, red in hue, and surmounted by a 
fearful bonnet, appeared. The sharp blue 
eyes under the bonnet gazed long and ear- 
nestly at the last comer who wanted a cook. 
Then the screen was replaced, the steps re- 
treated, and once more silence fell. The ap- 
plicant for a cook turned to the other ladies 
in the room and threw up her hand in a 
gesture of comic despair. 

“T won’t do,” she said, quizzically; “she 
doesn’t like my looks!” 

The stout woman 
moved by fellow-feeling. 

“Nor mine,” she said, grimly. “I’ve been 
here an hour and a half and I haven’t even 
had the honor of an interview.” 

They drew their chairs together and talked 
in low tones, until the reflection occurred to 
them that if a cook did appear a too friendly 
atmosphere might handicap competition. 
They edged away quickly when the screen 
was again pushed aside and a young Swedish 
girl came toward them. She approached the 
stout woman and stood before her in an atti- 
tude of patient waiting. The expression of 
irritation faded from the stout woman’s face 
and was replaced by a smile of winning sweet- 
ness. She addressed the cook in honeyed tones. 

“Will you tell me,” she said, “something 
about your qualifications and experience ?” 

“Tlow much wages you give?” demanded 
the servant, abruptly. 

“ Twenty-eight dollars a month,” said the 
lady, with gratifying promptness. The blond 
young man, who had made a note of her first 
figure of twenty-five, changed it hastily in his 
book. 

“You expect your cook to wash, madam ?” 
demanded the girl. 

“ Why—er—I thought she might be willing 
to help with the washing a little—do it with 
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woman imperiously. 
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one of the other servants. There is a very 
small family—just my husband, myself, and 
my littlk—” Her voice trailed away into 
silence under the disapproving eye fixed upon 
her. 

“You live in town?” was the next question. 

“ No—er—we just live outside, only fifteen 
minutes, in—” but the rest was never told. 
With a gesture of inexpressible aloofness the 
servant walked away, while the stout woman 
sank back in her chair with an air of exhaus- 
tion. 

Mrs. Van Nostrand felt her cheeks burn 
behind the shelter of the magazine. That a 
lady should .permit such insolence of de- 
meanor from a servant passed her under- 
standing. Her revery was interrupted by the 
discovery that a neat-looking Swedish girl 
was standing beside her chair. 

“How much wages you give?” asked that 
young person, gravely. Mrs. Van Nostrand 
hesitated. 

“The manager he said sixteen dollars,” 
continued the girl, “ but of course you can’t 
get no one for that. I got eighteen and 
sometimes twenty.” 

“T suppose I could give eighteen,” said 
Mrs. Van Nostrand, doubtfully. This was 


ie 


not the servant of her 
dreams, but she was 
fresh and clean and 
seemed intelligent 
and respectful. 
“Have you had ex- 
perience,” she asked, 
“and are you a good 
cook ?” 

“Oh yes,” replied 
the girl, carelessly, 
“T ean cook. I can 
do everything. Do 
you live in a flat?” 

Mrs. Van _ Nos- 
trand entered into a 
detailed explanation 
of her needs, her 
home, and its ad- 
vantages. She had 
learned very prompt- 
ly the primer lesson of the employment 
bureau—that it is the employer, not the ap- 
plicant, who must account for herself and 
who must please. At the end the girl rose 
languidly from the chair she had taken early 
in the interview. 

“IT guess I not try it,” she said. 

Mrs. Van Nostrand looked at her aghast. 
She had still many lessons to learn. 

“But why not?” she asked. “I think you 
would do nicely, and you must see that the 
work will be pleasant and easy. I will give 
you eighteen dollars a month, as you ask.” 

“T guess I not try it,” repeated the girl 
with an air of finality. She crossed the room 
as she spoke, and the friendly screen slid into 
place, shutting her and her companions safely 
in. The clock struck twelve, and Mrs. Van 
Nostrand rose to her feet. 

“T have been here two hours and a half,” 
she said. coldly, “and have interviewed only 
one servant. Have you no others?” 

The flaxen-haired young man looked un- 
happy and admitted that he had not. He add- 
ed hopefully that there would be more appli- 
cants in the afternoon, if the lady would re- 
turn. The lady, having paid her fee of three 
dollars, decided that she would return. Then 
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she went forth, ate her luncheon very 
thoughtfully at a restaurant not far away, 
and meditated upon many, many things 
which had not occurred to her mind until 
that day. She returned to the anxious seat 
at two. That also, it seemed, was early, and 
she spent another hour with her magazine 
before the rooms again filled up and the pain- 
ful scenes cf the morning repeated themselves. 
Three times she poured the story of her needs 
into the listening ear of servants “out of a 
place,” and three times the listeners faded 
away with no explanation other than the 
stereotyped “I guess I not try it.” She was 
goaded into adding privileges and touching 
up the colors of the prospect. She, she dis- 
covered suddenly, cared little for luncheon. 
“A very simple meal would do,” as her hus- 
band “never came home until evening.” 
They “dined out a good deal, too,” she heard 
herself say, and she “had no objection to 
company ””—the servant’s company being 
then under discussion. But the fair view 
thus opened did not, for some reason, appeal 
to the Lenas and Idas and Annas who gazed 
upon it. They, too, sought the shelter of the 
friendly screen, and she saw them no more. 
In the interval between her own active 
sorrows she was privileged to gaze upon those 
of others. She witnessed the final engaging 
of a cook by the stout woman, at thirty dol- 
lars a month, with no washing, and she re- 
garded with a sympathetic eye the scene of 
mutual felicitation which followed the agree- 
ment, in which the manager joyfully partici- 
pated. She saw the triumphant departure of 
the stout woman, and she then looked with 
awe upon the actions of the newly engaged 
cook, who, returning to her chair, artlessly 
interviewed several other housewives during 
the afternoon and, behind the manager’s slim 
back, closed a bargain with one of them. 
Poor stout woman! Mrs. Van Nostrand 
pictured her waiting vainly that evening in 
her suburban home for the cook that never 
came. Then, by a perfectly natural transi- 
‘ion, her thoughts centred in herself, equally 
unfortunate, in that the Perfect Treasure was 
still as far as ever from her longing grasp. 
She went home at six o’clock and wept com- 
fortably and copiously on Jack’s shirt front. 
He, being a mere man with nothing on his 
mind but the earning of a livelihood, thought 
it all highly humorous, and roared with joy 
when his wife revived sufficiently, under the 
stimulating influence of a restaurant dinner, 
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to sapiently outline some of the events of the, 
day. But even in these agreeable conditions 
Mrs. Van Nostrand was conscious that her 
experience had not really been very funny, 
and this conviction was strengthened by the 
events of the following day. 

She arose with the lark, in the conscious- 
ness that a strenuous experience was before 
her, and as the hours passed she had at no 
time oceasion to doubt the correctness of this 
theory. Ignoring the employment office, 
she made a careful collection of the advertise- 
ments of general houseworkers that appeared 
in the morning newspapers. To the most 
promising of these she betook herself, and her 
way led through dark alleys, into deep cellars, 
up many flights of tenement stairs, and into 
unspeakable tenement rooms. She wept again 
on Jack’s breast when she got home, and then 
looked into his face with weary eyes in which 
the light of a faint hope still flickered. 

“Providence must have a servant for us 
somewhere,” she sobbed; and, though a deeply 
religious woman, she was so low in her mind 
that she did not reprove Jack when he sug- 
gested that an electric light turned on the 
servant’s hiding-place would be a timely Pro- 
vidential attention. 

The next day a girl from the intelligence 
office presented herself and, to her own ap- 
parent surprise and Mrs. Van Nostrand’s, 
was engaged. She was to go home, get her 
trunk, and return at five, in time to prepare 
dinner. Her failure to return surprised Mrs. 
Van Nostrand, who had been filling her little 
drawing-room during the afternoon with 
snatches of cheery song. Mrs. Brown dropped 
in at this opportune time and made no com- 
ment on the glad news confided to her. But 
when at six the new maid had not appeared 
and Mrs. Van Nostrand, in urgent need of 
sympathy, called Mrs. Brown up by telephone 
to ask for it, she realized for the first time 
how deep was the pessimism of that excel- 
lent woman. 

“The maid hasn’t come,” she faltered. 

“Why, did you really expect her, dear 
child?” asked Mrs. Brown, with anxious in- 
terest. 

It was with sensations approaching despera- 
tion that Mrs. Van Nostrand received the 
next morning the two or three applicants who 
deigned to call on her. Why they came she 
never learned, although she formed a theory. 
Apparently they did not want a situation, 
although she exhausted her eloquence in de- 
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scribing the prospective delights of what she 
had to offer. One thought the place would be 
lonesome.” Another objected to the 
laundry work; a third could accept no situa- 
tion unless her cousin, a waitress, found em- 
ployment in the same building. Late in the 
afternoon, as Mrs. Van Nostrand reclined on 
her new divan in the grasp of a nervous 
headache, a stern-visaged woman of middle 
age presented herself and decided to come for 
a week on trial. She remained two days and 
then left abruptly, explaining that the mice 
in the walls alarmed her and kept her awake 
at night. Mrs. Van Nostrand wasted no re- 
grets over her departure. She had learned 
another lesson—that the one thing worse than 
no servant is a bad servant. She and Jack 
had endured two meals in which half-cooked 
food had been slammed down on the table 
before them by hands none too clean, and both 
were contemplating a return to the friendly 
restaurant around the corner when the new 
cook made her abrupt exit. Left alone that 
evening, husband and wife turned upon each 
other a long gaze of mutual sympathy and 
comprehension. If the bride of two months 
dropped a few more tears at this point, who 
should blame her ? 

After an impromptu breakfast the next 
morning, Mrs. Van Nostrand gave audience 
to another woman from the Swedish employ- 
ment bureau. The flaxen-haired young man, 
to do him justice, was showing a lively inter- 
est in her needs and sending as many appli- 
cants as he could persuade to make the trip. 
Early in the action Mrs. Van Nostrand form- 
ed the impression that many of them came 
at the bureau’s expense and with no other 
object in view than a pleasant ride in the 
ecable-cars; but she, nevertheless, missed no 
opportunity to make herself agreeable when 
they called. The last arrival was the most 
prepossessing of the long procession. She had 
the blond ‘hair and fair complexion of her 
race, she seemed willing and capable, and her 
manner was entirely respectful. She was en- 
gaged and came, and on her arrival peace set- 
tled over the troubled home of the Van Nos- 
trands. For forty-eight hours the domestic 
machinery moved on oiled wheels. On the 
evening of the second day, the new maid 
asked permission to spend an hour or two 
with a cousin living up-town, and Mrs. Van 
Nostrand, feeling the return all too small for 
benefits received, urged her to remain until 
half past ten and have a pleasant time. She 
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smiled at her husband as they listened to Ida’s 
cheerful voice, raised in song in the small 
bedroom where she was arraying herself for 
her outing. 

“That is, without exception,” 
“the sweetest music I have ever listened to. 
May it long gladden our ears!” His tones 
were light, but his eyes were serious, and his 
wife realized for the first time how acutely 
he, too, must have felt the past turmoil and 
her own depression of spirits. He leaned his 
handsome head against the back of his loun- 
ging-chair, and looked at her with his heart in 
the glance. She wore her most becoming 
house gown, and she was very pretty in the 
shaded light of the new library lamp. The 
lines cut by the servant problem were smooth- 
ing away, and she smiled back at him with 
her old-time brightness. It was on this plea- 
sant domestic picture that Ida gazed when she 
softly opened the door at half past ten. Her 
blue eyes looked hard, and her fair Swedish 
features had settled into lines of grim de- 
cision. 

“T got to tell you,” she said, abruptly, “ I 
got a new place. I go to-morrow morning.” 

The Van Nostrands turned pale under the 
force of this bomb-shell. Then the young 
wife made a last stand of feminine dignity. 

“Why are you going, Ida?’ she asked, 
gently. “ Don’t you like the place?” 

“T got another place,” said the girl, stolid- 
ly. “I get twenty-three dollars a month for 
being waitress; no cooking and washing. 
My cousin she got me the place. You got too 
much washing, and these hard floors ain’t 
easy to keep clean.” 

Mr. Van Nostrand rose to the occasion. 

“We will give you twenty-three dollars to 
stay here,” he urged, recklessly. “ We don’t 
want the trouble of finding another maid.” 

The girl shook her head. 

“T go in the morning,” she said. Then she 
added kindly, “I get your breakfast first; 
then I go.” She closed the door as she spoke 
and left the Van Nostrands alone with their 
great grief. 

During the next eight days Mrs. Van Nos- 
trand had four different servants, who trailed 
through her rooms for a few hours or a day, 
leaving desolation and devastation behind 
them. It was at this point that her friends, 
following the tragedy with eager interest, saw 
fit to congratulate her on her generalship. 

“Tt takes cleverness to get rid of ’em,” 
Mrs. Brown said, admiringly. “ You know, 
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when you have once taken them in, they’re 
entitled to a full month’s pay.” 

Mrs. Van Nostrand listened with a pale 
smile. It did not seem necessary to explain 
that one had received a month’s wages 
twenty dollars—and that it had taken the 
united efforts of her husband and a fat police- 
man to get rid of another, who had emptied 
in one night a bottle of Jack’s private-stock 
whiskey. Neither did she confide that the re- 
maining two had left voluntarily, the horrors 
of work being too great, apparently, for their 
nervous systems. Her young face had grown 
thin and her delicate features were drawn. 
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broken English. “I think I could suit. I 
would like to try. I have been in this coun- 
try twelve years, and | have held my last 
place five years. I am a good cook and laun- 
dress and I can wait on the table well. I 
know parlor work, too. I have brought my 
references with me.” 

She handed them to Mrs. Van Nostrand as 
she spoke, and that lady read them with start- 
ing eyes. They were admirable, even en- 
thusiastic. The mistress she had served for 
five years wrote that she parted with Hilda 
only because she was breaking up her home 
and going abroad. “The woman who gets 





the trip. 
Mrs. Brown 
looked at her 
with genuine 


sympathy. 

“Never mind, 
dear,” she said, 
brusquely. “It 
will come out all 
right. We ail 
have the same 
time at first, but 
you may find the 
proper person 
soon.” She took her departure with these 
comforting words, attended grumpily to the 
door by Maid Number Nine, whose cooking 
was bad and whose temper was worse. Mrs. 
Van Nostrand lay down with a sigh for her 
afternoon nap. She was aroused by the sud- 
den opening of the door. 

“ Pardon, madam,” a soft voice said. “The 
maid told me to come in! I think you were 
dozing and did not hear me knock. I have 
come to apply for the place of general house- 
worker here.” 

Mrs. Van Nostrand sat up and _ looked 
breathlessly at the speaker. She was a superb 
Norwegian, blond, tall, and dressed in black. 
She radiated personal cleanliness. 

“T hear you have found it hard to get the 
right person,” she went on in her pretty, 
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her will find her a perfect treasure,” she 
ended. 

Mrs. Van Nostrand controlled the wild 
beating of her heart and asked a question 
or two, 

“ Are you willing to wear caps and aprons ?” 
she inquired. “And do you wear cotton 
frocks in the kitchen ?” 

“Oh yes, madam,” Hilda replied. “I have 
six working-dresses of blue gingham for 
morning work. For the late afternoon and 
evening I wear black, with white aprons. I 
have my own caps and aprons and all the 
clothes I need.” She hesitated a moment, 
and then added, diffidently : 
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I am a good 
I can help you to dress and 
I don’t care for company, and I like to 
read and sew when my work is done. I like 
to stay in places a long time. I cannot stand 
it to change. If I get used to a place I want 
to stay there.” 

Mrs. Van Nostrand put out a trembling 
hand. 

“Oan you take off your things and stay 
now ?” she asked—“ this minute? I dare not 
let you leave.” 

Hilda looked surprised. 

“Oh yes,” she said. “The girl you have 
she wants to go to-night. She told me so 
when I came in. I will go into her room and 
take off my things, and then I can send for 
my trunk.” 

She smiled down at Mrs. Van Nostrand as 
she spoke, and that lady, in complete and rap- 
turous exultation of spirit, caught her hand. 
It seemed strangely unresponsive, and as Mrs. 
Van Nostrand dropped it with a little flush 
of annoyance over her own impulsiveness, her 
hand hit a hard substance that hurt. 


“TI am sure I can suit you. 
lady’s maid, too. 
sew. 


own 
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She awoke. She was clinging firmly to the 
arm of Jack’s large chair, and before her stood 
Servant Number Nine. Her kitchen dress 
was torn, and the large calico apron she wore 
was distinctly grimy. A lock of hair was 
escaping from its pins, and as she raised 
her hand to fasten it, Mrs. Van Nostrand 
caught a glimpse of nails that made her 
shudder. 

“If you please, mum, the butcher hasn’t 
brought the meat for dinner and it’s six 
o'clock,” said this vision. “And I’m leaving 
after dinner, mum, for the work’s too hard,” 
she added, firmly. 

Mrs. Van Nostrand blinked sleepily. 

“ Hasn’t any one been here?” she asked. 

“No’m. You’ve been asleep since five.” 

There was no Hilda. There was no “ Per- 
fect Treasure.” There was nothing but the 
gloom of the present and the blackness of the 
future. Mrs. Van Nostrand pulled herself 
together. 

“ Oh, very well,” she said, with dignity. “I 
am quite willing you should leave. Mr. Van 
Nostrand ana 1 have decided to board.” 




















NE of the first things I remember, as 
a child, is my despair over the cruel 
law that banished me from the kitch- 


en, and I have found ever since that, though 
the ability to appreciate a good dinner often 
seems a virtue, the mention of the place where 
it is cooked is always a shocking indiscretion. 

I cannot say why this should be, unless it 
comes from our contempt for the familiar 
things of life, that long ago passed into a 
proverb too hackneyed for me to quote. Some 
one suggested once that a charge of so much a 
head might induce us to look at a sunset, or 


a drum sent round make an event of the 
flowering of the hawthorn. But I doubt if 
even a turnstile at the door would open most 
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people’s eyes to the dignity and beauty of the 
kitchen. And yet, whether we take the prac- 
tical or the picturesque point of view, it is 
the apartment of most importance in any 
house. For man is the Cooking ‘Animal, no 
matter what Carlyle thought. “ Animals 
feed, man eats;” there, in a phrase, is the 
whole history of civilization. What would 
have become of us if a first joint had never 
been buried in the embers, a first kettle never 
been hung up to boil’—if one man or woman, 
among the rest, had not ceased to be the 
hunter, the marauder, the shepherd, to stay 
at home and be the cook, so that the family, 
instead of prowling about each for his own 
food, met together round the smoking mid- 
day or evening meal? When a roof and four 
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walls enclosed cook and fire, we began really 
to live as civilized beings: the reason, I sup- 
Ben Jonson called the kitchen the 
“Nurse and Mother of all the Arts,” the 
“ Fountain of all knowledge in the Universe.” 

As for the picturesqueness of the kitchen, 
not even our gas-stoves and modern labor- 
saving contrivances can quite do away with 
it, though, I must confess, the old kitchen has 
more to boast of in this respect. Not the old 
kitchén now dismantled and of no earthly use 
except to drape itself in ivy and make an 
effective feature in the landscape, but the 
old kitchen where the fire still burns and din- 
ner is still cooked: as you can see it at the 
English universities, in some of the colleges, 
low, dark, and mysterious as the catacombs, 
in others lofty, arched, and imposing as a 
cathedral; or at the halls of the London City 
Companies, with fireplace big enough for the 
traditional ox to be roasted whole, and the 
most bewildering and decorative arrangement 
of spits and jacks and chains, where those 
wonderful banquets are prepared for master 
and members—quite ordinary men at other 
times—who eat them with gold crowns on 
their heads and gold chains round their necks, 
like the kings in a fairy-tale; the old kitchen 
of many an ancient mansion, as in the Dean- 
ery at Durham, with the strange combina- 
tion of groined roof and modern improve- 
ments; of many a big monastery, as at Monte 
Oliveto, where white-robed monks flit about 
in the low vaulted apartment, as dim and 
shadowy as the crypt of a great church; of 
many a roadside inn, as at Tétes, where every 
one, cycling from Dieppe to Paris, stops for 
breakfast and a glimpse of the walls covered 
with brass the collector might sell his soul 
for; the old kitchen, that is, transfigured in 
the glory of light and shadow made by the 
fire, where pots and pans gleam and shine 
from out the darkness with the sudden 
splendor of the lamps and shrines in the dim 
aisles of St. Mark’s. 

In a word, we could not live without the 
kitchen; its beauty should long since have be- 
come a byword, but we know nothing of it, 
and next to no attention has been paid to it 
through the centuries. Now and then an 
artist like Peter de Hooghe has exulted in its 
miracle of light, a painter like Teniers has 
amused himself with its humors. A few dra- 
matic poets, from Shakespeare to Rostand, 
have made it a background for their puppets. 
In romance it has fared better, for there has 
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rarely been a solitary traveller or mysterious 
stranger who did not, on a stormy night, 
step unannounced into the pleasant inn 
kitchen, where, round the cheerful fire, a 
company had gathered for no other reason 
than to tremble at his approach. But in his- 
tory it has fared not at all, historians steadily 
ignoring it, while its dishes have been im- 
mortalized. 

With the best will in the world, I have dis- 
covered little about the classical kitchen, ex- 
cept that it existed, that it probably stood 
apart from the house, and that sometimes it 
was provided with a chimney. When one re- 
members the banquets of Athenzeus and Lu- 
cullus, or, for that matter, the Sabine fare of 
Horace, this chimney might be taken for 
granted. But as a matter of fact, it must 
have been long the luxury of the few, for the 
chimneyless kitchen survived until such 
recent time that to-day there is still near 
Oxford, as cooks in the university will tell 
you with archwxological pride, an ancient 
kitchen where a circle of holes round the roof 
takes the place of our chimney. But the old 
classical cooks had such a reverence for their 
art—the “godlike art of cooking,” some of 
them called it—that no doubt they under- 
stood how to control the holes we think so 
barbarous. Cooks who could quote Homer 
and knew Plato by heart, and who thought 
the mastery of all the arts and sciences a 
mere preparatory course to the study of cook- 
ery, never could have been willing to work in 
a kitchen reeking with smoke like a crofter’s 
cottage. Indeed, one among them went so far 
as to declare an architectural training neces- 
sary to the cook, so that he might build his 
kitchen to suit himself, and secure the right 
amount of light, and avoid being exposed to 
all the winds that blow, for smoke, he wisely 
observed, according to which way it goes, 
makes a great difference when you dress a 
dinner. And I fancy, there are times when 
the chef to-day would be ready to give up 
his chimney for the chance of playing his own 
architect. 

We are supposed to have a special interest 
in the Anglo-Saxons, but the facts about 
their kitchen are almost as rare, and a few 
lines will dispose of them. At first, just as 
with the Gauls and Germans and most semi- 
barbarians, it was the open court-yard used 
also as a shambles! then, with the shambles, 
it was moved indoérs, and perhaps the less 
said about the kitchen while that 
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ment lasted, the better, though I do not believe 
mere squeamishness frightened the historian 
away. Mr. Hazlitt, the bibliographer of 
cookery-books, wonders why Green, in his 
History of the English People, has nothing 
to say of so conspicuous 
an element “in our social 
and domestic progress,” so 
great “a civilizing factor.” 
But what historian of the 
English or any other 
people has done better? 
Hlowever, our own com- 
mon tells us that 
probably the kitchen, all 
through the Dark and 
Middle Ages—though it 
might occupy a building 
apart beautiful as to 
have been many times 
since mistaken for a 
chapel—was inside entirely 
deplorable and _ disgrace- 
ful, judged by our stand- 
ards, for so were most of 
the other apartments in 
the wealthiest castle or 
abbey. Magnificent tapes- 
tries may have hung on 
the walls of the great 
dining-hall, but one _hesi- 
tates to think of the condi- 
tion of the rushes on the 
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floor. I doubt if the 
kitchen would seem to us 
a bit more unsanitary 
than even the _ throne- 


room of the royal palace. 
And it is as certain that, 
as the rest of the castle, 
and eventually the house 
of the private citizen, im- 
proved, so did the kitchen 
until, by the fifteenth 
century, it shared in the general increase of 
luxury and cleanliness. Besides, the old im- 
portance given to the officers of the kitchen, 
the high rank of the master cook and his 
large landed estates, all show that, whatever 
the old shambles of a kitchen might appear 
to us, it was by no means held in scorn by the 
people whose meals were cooked in it. 

Once I come to the period when cookery- 
books began to be printed and published, I 
am on more certain ground. Where cookery- 
books are concerned I speak with authority. 
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FOR ROASTING IN A COLLEGE KITCHEN. 

On my shelves are not only the dozens now 
manufactured every year for the confusion 
of the young housewife, but many of respect- 
able age and great rarity. My oldest goes 
back to 1486, or further, if I count the manu- 
scripts that Dr. Furnivall and the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society have edited and printed for 
the unscholarly, like myself, who prefer type 
easily read to the writing deciphered with 
difficulty, and who are grateful for a para- 
phrase in comfortable English of the impos- 
sible language of our forefathers. 
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It is extraordinary how soon the writer 
who is never happy unless he is instructing 
somebody began to lay down the law for 
everything connected with the art of eating. 
Like the compiler of the etiquette-book to- 
day, he was eager to teach people how dinner 
was to be served, how the dining-room was to 
be furnished, how servants were to be trained. 
Hugh Rhodes, who wrote one of the most 
amusing of these old English treatises, The 
Book of Nurture (1577), made a sort of Sand- 
ford and Merton story out of his sermon on 
manners, .and told how he rose out of bed one 
morning in the merry month of May “to 
sport him in a forest,” and there met a 
stranger with whom he fell into talk, for all 
the world like Isaak Walton on Tottenham 
Hill another May morning a century or so 
later. The stranger craved instruction, as 
nobody but a stranger in a didactic poem ever 
would, and Rhodes kindly and tediously lec- 
tured him on the duties of butler, panter, 
chamberlain, and carver. But it is worth 
pointing out, and this is really why I am 
quoting Rhodes, that he fought shy of the 
kitchen, and referred to its master only to re- 
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MONTE OLIVETO. 

gret that the cook was always inventing new 
dishes to tempt people and endanger their 
lives. 

Now this unexpected and irritating silence 
is rather common among writers on cookery. 
I can only account for it by the importance 
of the cook, who, in Rhodes’s day, went daily 
clad in damask, satin, or velvet, with a chain 
of gold round his neck, and who had become 
sufficient of a personage to feel that, what- 
ever instructing might be needed was his 
business, not that of the ambitious or benevo- 
lent amateur. Yet, when he took to writing, 
which he did with commendable promptness, 
he was readier to talk about his masterpieces 
than the room where they were created. Al- 
together, cookery - books would not help us 
much if many were not illustrated. The 
illustrator has always had a way of supple- 
menting the text and making up the author’s 
omissions, but for a while I am afraid he, 
too, went in terror of that terribly arrogant 
and self-sufficient person, the cook. For 
though in the old MSS. he drew the dining- 
hall with the company at table, the servers 
and carvers in attendance, the king with his 
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crown, the acrobats on their heads, the min- on the fire you must keep your eye. Kitchen 
strels with their lutes and viols, the wonder- utensils have clung, with commendable con- 
ful procession bearing dinner from the  servatism, to old patterns. Some one, a con- 
kitchen to the hall, the very dogs fighting temporary of Master Rhodes and Master 
for odd pieces, only occasionally did he Robert, made an inventory of them in verse. 
venture to draw the kitchen itself. Then, 

however, it was with a realism, a thorough- “T have [he sings] basins, ewers, of tin, pewter, 
ness that tells us almost all we could ask, and and glass, : 

the great advantage of studying the old Great vessels of copper, fine latten, and brass: 
; ” ms . ; icine Both pots, pans, and kettles, such as never was. 
kitchen in his illustrations is that we see it | have platters, dishes, saucers, and candle- 
there precisely as it was before its restoration sticks, 

or adaptation to the new 
needs in cookery. One = 
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Chafers, lavers, towels, and fine tricks: 

Posnets, frying-pans, and fine pudding-pricks, 

Fine pans for milk, and trim tubs for sowse. 

I have ladles, scummers, andirons, and spits. 

Dripping-pans, pot-hooks. 

I have fire-pans, fire-hooks, tongs, trivets, and 
trammels, 

Roast-irons, flaskets, mortars, and pestles,”— 


and this inventory differs as little from one 
given by Alexander Neckham in the twelfth 
century in a treatise on Kitchen Utensils, as 
from the list in any cookery-book to-day. But 
the fireplace did gradually change. With the 
simplest sort of fire kindled on the hearth- 
stone, everything can be done—meat grilled 
and roasted before it, boiled over it, baked in 
the embers. Were there no other considera- 
tions, we should never have got beyond the 
open fire and the tripod, and, for picturesque- 
ness, it is a pity we have. But convenience, 
economy, and cleanliness have seemed desir- 
able ends, and they have made steadily for 
the kitchen range that saves fuel, carries off 
smoke, and gives less trouble. That is why, in 
studying the development or degeneracy of 
the kitchen, you must never lose sight of the 


fireplace. 
When Master Robert presided at St. 
Alban’s, cookery was still comparatively 


primitive, though the monks had done what 
they could to preserve it with the other arts 
under their protection. But by the time 
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Bartolomeo Seappi, Cuoco Secreto to Pope 
Pius V., reigned in the Vatican kitchen, cook- 
ery, like painting and sculpture, had cast off 
its primitiveness. Half enough attention has 
not been paid to the fact that the Renaissance 
meant the revival of cookery as well as of the 
other arts, and that Italy reawakened the 
world to the beauty of gastronomy as of 
painting and sculpture. Gastronomy, being 
of so much more immediate interest, develop- 
ed more rapidly, and, as luck will have it, the 
illustrators of Italian cookery-books were, at 
this period, at the very highest tide of their 
inspiration. One of their number was in- 
trusted with the illustration of a book Seappi 
had condescended to write, so it happens that 
the sixteenth-century kitchen, in which I am 
as much at home as in my own, is the Pope’s. 
The modern interviewer has not such an eye 
for “copy” as had this delightful draughts- 
man. I have not succeeded in finding out 
whether Scappi belonged to the same family— 
a family of note in Bologna—as Evangelista 
Scappi, whose portrait, painted by Francia 
almost a century before Bartolomeo’s book 
appeared, now hangs in the tribune of the 
Uffizi. But as I see him in his own portrait, 
published as frontispiece, an elderly man of 
dignified presence, with a flowing beard and 
a forehead lined and furrowed—as well it 
might be, the Papal digestion and, with it, 
the tate of Christendom, being literally in his 
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THE PALACE KITCHEN, HAMPTON COURT. 
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care—I know he played intentionally into the 
illustrator’s hands, and was not merely sur- 
prised into indiscretion. In any case, the 
illustrator was given the freedom of the 
Vatican apartment over which Scappi was 
supreme. In the first edition of the book 
(Venice, 1570), which I am proud to say I 
own, there are twenty-nine illustrations, and 
to consult them is to know, once and for all, 
how the Italian kitchen was ordered at a 
time when it was a model for all the civilized 
world. There is no drawing of the exterior, 
but much is to be learned from Scappi’s de- 
mand that the kitchen should be built apart, 
and have no direct communication whatever 
with other apartments, so that it could not be 
approached or entered unseen, for everybody 
just then, from the Pope down, went in daily 
terror of poison. At an earlier date the de- 
mand would have been needless, as the kitchen 
was built apart. But in the plans of the 
architects of the Renaissance there was no 
place for'a separate building, and the kitchen 
was, as a rule, included in the main design, 
even if it had to be built underground— 


the beginning of a fashion much to be 
deplored. 

It is not astonishing that Seappi said less 
about the interior, his illustrator saying it for 
him with such great eloquence. In the first 
drawing is the kitchen itself, large and lofty; 
palatial in its proportions; the fireplace is 
open, but it is not very wide, and the fire 
burns under a huge hooded chimney; a chain 
hangs above for the kettle, and the spit turns 
before it; in the centre of the room a long 
wooden table, just as we have it in our modern 
kitchen; the sink is on one side, pots and 
pans hang from the walls, and hams and fowl 
from the rafters. Evidently no baking was 
done in the kitchen, for the only oven is in 
the bakery, a room with high vaulted ceiling 
and cheerful windows, shown in the second 
drawing. The scullery is in the loggia, and 
is still more delightful. Then comes a cool, 
vaulted dairy, and there is even a picture of 
an open-air kitchen, no doubt for the Pope’s 
picnics; a circle of hills, presumably the Sa- 
bine hills, are the background, and in the 
foreground is the Papal luncheon-basket, gap- 
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ing open and looking for all the world like The illustrator did not attempt to give 
the luncheon-basket you might see to-day in anything but this beauty of form and orna- 
the shop windows of the Corso. A wonderful ment, and you must imagine for yourself the 
assortment of kitchen utensils follows in the glow and color of the fire, the brilliancy of 
other plates—pots, saucepans, spoons, knives the light streaming into the loggia, the black- 
in every variety, pestle and mortar, scales, ness of the shadows cast by the battlemented 
flour-bags, pepper-pots, candlesticks, bellows, walls. But you need not have an abnormally 
ladders, pails, fire-irons: illustrations that brilliant imagination to realize just what 
would be every bit as appropriate to Neck- picturesqueness all these things meant. I be- 
ham’s twelfth-century treatise or to Dr. lieve Pope Pius V. was an abstemious person, 
Thudichum’s and Mrs. Mary Ronald’s cookery- but if ever you strayed into his kitchen, it 
books published yesterday, had not beauty of could only have given him the better appetite 
form and ornament been considered no less for Seappi’s maccaroni and polenta. These 
indispensable than utility in the commonest illustrations alone would be evidence enough 
household tool and appliance, by the crafts- of the respect in which the Italians of the Re- 
man of the Renaissance. naissance held their kitchen. 





THE LONG LETTER 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


Now, while you sleep, 

Beyond yon star-kissed mountain-land, 
Mine eyes and heart a vigil keep, 

And love directs my hand ;— 
Directs my hand and prompts my pen: 
The minutes fly, the night grows old; 
Whene’er I pause, love whispers then, 

“The half has not been told!” 


Oh, swifter far 
Than pen of fire the words could trace, 
My thoughts like birds unprisoned are, 
And wing dividing space! 
They seek you with impatient speed 
They move among your dreams, perchance; 
And when between these lines you read 
They'll meet your spirit’s glance! 


Good-night, good-night! 
But when you read this letter through, 
May then your eyes of morning-light 
A moment shine with dew; 
And may your lips of morning-rose, 
A moment touched to trembling fine,— 
Kiss then this letter’s trembling close— 
Ah, would those lips kissed mine! 
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WHEN CHILDREN PLAY 
BY KATHARINE PYLE 


Sometimes the children play outside 
From early until late, 

Then blank and still the nursery lies; 
The whole house seems to wait. 


But when the children come indoors 
They race up-stairs and shout, 
They tramp across the nursery floor 

And pull the things about. 


Then all the house seems full of life, 
The nursery, stairs, and hall; 

And on the playground out-of-doors 
The blankness seems to fall. 
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CHAPTER V 
PON reaching the office early 
Monday morning, David found 
the inner room strewn with a 
tangle of newspapers, that lay 
over table, desks, and chairs; 
and on the floor was a high 
mound of the débris. Watson had passed his 
Sunday there, that was plain; and a hasty 
scrutiny of the inky head-lines revealed the 
reason; his candidacy was blazoned forth 
with all the perfervid rhetorie of provincial 
journalism. As always in such cases, there 
had been a hasty overhauling of his “ record,” 
and the reporters’ discoveries were spread un- 
sparingly to view. Watson’s life, both public 
and private, was chronicled with a shameless 
particularity; one sheet went so far as to 
flaunt under double-column “ scare-head ” the 
story of his domestic misadventure, present- 
ing it with a commingling of brutal direct- 
ness and hardly less brutal innuendo. Con- 
demnation was unsparing; and laudation was 
even more revolting in its gross excess. There 
was in the whole matter an effect as though 
Watson’s person and character had been 
smirched and fouled with ink; as David read, 
the color mounted to his cheeks as with per- 
sonal resentment. 

While he was in the thick of it, Watson 
vame in. At sight of the boy’s perturbed face 
his deep eyes shone with amusement. 
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“ We belong to the public now, my son,” he 
said. “ There’s no kick coming. A man who 
courts notoriety must make up his mind to 
take it when it comes. I’m not pitying my- 
self a little bit; so don’t you waste any feel- 
ing over it.” 

“Tt’s coarse,” said David. 

“Tt’s human nature—the very humanest 
kind. I suppose the reason it doesn’t affect 
me is because I’m human myself. I found 
that out long ago.” He stood by one of the 
windows fronting Farnam Street, looking 
down upon the people who were going to their 
day’s business, moving like columns of ex- 
cited ants. His hands were clasped loosely 
at his back; his strong legs were spread far 
apart; his face was impassive, as though he 
stood apart from personal concern in the 
matter. When he spoke again it was with 
entire dispassionateness: 

“Tt’s singular how a man can be reconciled 
to conditions that he wouldn’t have chosen 
for himself. We’d have a hard time of it if 
we couldn’t adapt ourselves to conditions. 
When I was young, I used to think I’d have a 
decent, orderly life. The one thing I wanted 
above all else was quiet. Yet fate has given 
me a turbulent career from first to last. That 
isn’t very strange, of course; but what amazes 
me is the way I’ve grown accustomed to it. 
I don’t dream of rebelling any more.” 

He turned away from the window and roll- 
ed to his desk, dropping into his big chair. 
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“It’s all in a lifetime. If things came just 
as we wanted, it wouldn’t lessen the mystery 
any; I reckon that would only make it more 
inexplicable.” He laughed, forcing a half- 
hearted show of indifference. “I give it up, 
boy. The mystery has thickened from the be- 
ginning, year after year, until I positively 
refuse to be mystified by anything again. 
I’m just going to take things as they come, 
after this. If there’s a Providence in it, its 
workings are beyond me. I might just as well 
quit worrying, and settle down to this Senate 
fight.” His laugh gained somewhat in genu- 
ineness. “I wonder what Providence thinks 
about American politics. I suppose the ways 
of the professional politician are as much of 
a mystery to the Almighty as His ways are 
to us. We’ll get a lot of fun out of it, any- 
way. You'll be interested in the kind of men 
we'll have to deal with from now till Janu- 
ary.” 

That was quite true. They were an inter- 
esting lot, those politicians. Upon the public 
declaration of Watson’s design, endorsed as it 
was by powerful local interests, they gathered 
from the four corners, as prairie-wolves as- 
semble in response to the first shrill hunting- 
ery at night. 

Day after day, from early morning until 
late at night, the office swarmed with a noisy 
horde, dirty, dishevelled, reeking with the evil 
odors that arise from the decay of civic re- 
spectability. We hardly seem to realize the 
grotesqueness of it; but there is rarely a cam- 
paign in America whose practical conduct is 
not left apparently to the meanest and lowest 
of the people. From the first, decent citizen- 
ship had comparatively little to do with fur- 
thering Watson’s prospects; decent citizen- 
ship came shyly in once in a while, spoke a 
quiet word, and went quickly away, leaving 
the field clear for the doings of the dirty, the 
dishevelled, the malodorous. David wondered, 
and his wonder deepened as the days passed; 
but Watson could not or would not take it 
in serious part. Only now and again he grew 
weary of it; and at such times he spoke his 
thoughts freely to David’s private ear. 

“The nation will wake up some day,” he 
said once. “The theory’s lovely, but the 
practice is damnable. We’re hypnotized; the 
glitter of the idea of freedom and equality has 
put us in a trance, so that we don’t feel the 
fangs that are biting at our very vitals. The 
regicide isn’t any more of a menace to society 
than the American professional politician.” 
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David’s apprehension did not go so far as 
that. He had observed the mob as mere so- 
cial curiosities, rather than active agents of 
evil,—as most of us do, while preserving an 
easy sense of security, as though feeling that 
our institutions, springing somehow out of 
the divine idea of government, must rest 
upon foundations that are proof against dis- 
integration. 

“They seem harmless enough,” David said. 
“Tf I had charge of ’em, I’d keep ’em washed 
and combed a little better; but I don’t see 
where they’re dangerous.” 

“That’s it!” Watson growled. “ That’s al- 
ways the cry. I tell you rottenness is never 
harmless; there’s death in it. No nation can 
live forever, of course, Ours will come to an 
end sometime, like all the rest. When it 
happens, it won’t be the result of war or great 
catastrophe; it ’ll come from this deadly 
curse of professional politics. Just look at 
these louts that are hanging around here 
now! We shouldn’t trust ’em to manage the 
finances of a chewing-gum slot-machine; yet 
we sit by and let ’em engineer the primaries, 
and the conventions, and the campaigns. 
They name our officers and they dictate our 
policies and our laws, and it isn’t once a year 
that folks like you and me give a serious 
thought to it.” 

“ Maybe once a year is enough,” David sug- 
gested, lightly. “Don’t things get along 
pretty well? Every day isn’t a crisis; but 
when the crisis comes it gets settled all 
right.” 

“Qh!” Watson scoffed. “ That’s a shift- 
less way to talk. That’s what the sot says, 
and the morphine-eater, till after a while the 
coroner gets him. Half the work of the 
courts is a sort of coroner’s work—looking 
after the dead and clearing up the wreck- 
age of our fool adventures in self-govern- 
ment.” 

But that was, after all, only a tentative con- 
cern. When David asked the plain question, 
“What’s to be done about it?’ the concern 
vanished. 

“Done about it? Nothing. We’ll just keep 
on pawing up the earth and screeching about 
equality till offended Heaven puts a stop to 
it. We aren’t equals in brains, or virtue, or 
capacity for service or evil; to pretend that 
we’re equals at all is nothing but a lazy expe- 
dient for saving trouble. Nobody believes it; 
everybody knows that he isn’t the equal of 
any other one man on earth, to say nothing 
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of the whole bunch. Oh, well!” he laughed; 
“T don’t care. What’s the difference? If 
folks like to pretend that they can read the 
riddle of creation with one eye shut, let ’em 
pretend. I’m not going to worry over it. 
This pack of unwashed canaille can help me 
to a seat in the Senate, and I’m going to let 
them do it.” 

There were days together when that mood 
—a sort of intellectual abandon—ruled and 
moved him; days when his present personal 
purpose rose singly above all else, dwarfing 
every item and every factor that entered into 
it. On those days he seemed heart and soul 
at one with the unlovely horde that beset 
him,—jovial, companionable, suffering his 
hand to meet their soiled clasp, his eyes to 
meet their furtive glances, with a more than 
tacit confession of his need and dependence. 
If he felt any sense of humiliation, it did not 
show outwardly. He was like every other 
man who resigns himself to any form of the 
idea of destiny; he was merely a chip float- 
ing down-stream, and it was not for him to 
object that the current was muddy. Those 
were his worst hours,—hours when his own 
stubborn will, that would have struggled still 
toward some remote ideal of integrity, was 
laid aside, while his weary soul sported with 
the elusive phantasms of “ practical” polli- 
tics, as a child sports with flitting fireflies on 
a summer night, laughing to see the darkness 
pricked by little stabs of light, grasping at 
them eagerly, but grasping only the darkness. 
Those were not times of clear vision, of voli- 
tion, of definite intent; rather were they 
times when the strength of his hold upon him- 
self was relaxed—times of dull reaction after 
the long, grim tension of a resolute life. 
They marked a distinct breaking down of 
moral tissue. He seemed himself half con- 
scious of this, while lacking the nerve to com- 
bat it. David, observing him curiously day 
after day, saw that beneath the jocund as- 
sumption, the brusque hail-fellow air, the al- 
most reckless friendliness with which he met 
the crowd, there lay an ineffable scorn and 
contempt, a loathing of himself no less than 
of them. 

And there were times when this repug- 
nance burst all barriers of restraint and re- 
vealed itself to the full. 

One morning in the third week, when the 
election of legislators was past and the can- 
vass was settling into definite form, there was 
a conference between Watson and two of his 
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angels of destiny. As it progressed, David, 
though deep in his book, was made aware 
that it was not likely to end in peace. Wat- 
son was developing some portentous symp- 
toms; he was beginning to choke, with ex- 
plosive mutterings sounding from somewhere 
below, like a soda geyser making ready for 
eruption. The eruption came at last in a 
burst that defied doors and walls: 

“ Go—to—the—deuce! Understand, once 
for all, that you get no hush-money out of 
me, by whatever name you call it. If you’ve 
got anything to tell about me, tell it, and be 
blanked. [I’m not buying anybody’s silence. 
If the people are going to send me to the 
Senate, I want them to know the truth about 
me first,—the plain truth, and all the truth. 
Can’t I make you idiots understand that? 
Can’t you get it out of your heads that I’m 
running some sort of a confidence game? 
There’s enough in my past that I wish wasn’t 
there, God knows; but I’m not going to hide 
it. The people have a right to know who I 
am and what I’ve done. If anybody wants 
to know the facts, let him come to me 
and I'll give them to him, without any ‘ifs’ 
or ‘ands’ or ‘ buts.’ Buy your silence! If I 
could buy fellows like you to silence at five 
cents a dozen, I’d keep my nickel. Hear?” 

There was the murmur of a low-voiced re- 
sponse, which Watson cut short: 

“Bronson! Oh, Bronson! He’s back of 
it, is he? I thought so. I knew he’d show 
himself sooner or later. I knew he couldn’t 
keep up even an outward show of decency 
for more than two weeks at a time. That 
nasty little half-breed comes of two races of 
traitors; what could any one expect of him 
but treachery? If to keep faith would serve 
his ends better, he’d still choose the part of 
the betrayer; he couldn’t help it. There 
hasn’t been any political scoundrelism worth 
mentioning in Omaha for the last twenty 
years, but that he’s been at the bottom of it. 
You go and tell him I said so. Bronson! If 
I could buy him and all his imps to silence 
at five cents a million, it would be an extrava- 
gance. I wouldn’t have his silence at any 
price. I despise him. Tell him I said that 
too. I'll make no compromise with him, if it 
would give me the place for life. Now you 
get out of here, and stay out.” 

He flung open the middle door. “ Bough- 
ton,” he flashed, “go out there and sit in my 
chair for a while, and let me have yours. 
Don’t let anybody bother me about anything 
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till I get ready to come out. I want to be let 
alone.” 

For a time David heard his laboring tread 
crossing and recrossing the narrow limits of 
the inner room, in a brave effort to walk 
down his temper. Then followed two hours 
of unbroken silence beyond the closed door. 
Noon came,—one o’clock; still there was no 
sign from within. The office gathered its ac- 
customed multitude,—a multitude in num- 
bers, but a wearisome unit in type and mo- 
tive. David held these folk at bay as best he 
could, with the plea that Watson was engaged. 
Most of them hung about, on that word, wait- 
ing; and more came in to help them wait, 
until the rooms were close with stale smells, 
thick with smoke of cheap tobacco, buzzing 
with subdued talk in 
federates in some cunning plot. 


between 

It was plain 
enough that one instinct ruled the common 
mind,—distrust. The breast of practical poli- 
ties yields none but that unwholesome milk to 
its sucklings. In other conditions of life 
some of these faces would have been good 
enough, with their firm features and a cer- 
tain latent capacity for expressing frank, 
human emotions; but sly craft and hungry 
watchfulness had pencilled out the softer 
lines, making the faces into stolid masks, ex- 
pressive of nothing above the mental level of 
the fox. 

David tried at first to go on with his read- 
ing; but that became impossible, and he gave 
it up and laid his book aside as one of the 
loiterers—an ill-clad young Irishman, whose 
old coat was buttoned high to conceal his 
soiled shirt front—perched upon a corner of 
the desk, drumming with his heavy, muddy 
heels on the polished mahogany. The fellow 
had an instinct for friendliness, or an os- 
tentatious counterfeit of it, and seemed to 
think David worth cultivating. 

“He’s a.great man, Watson is,—ain’t he? 
Have you knowed him long?” 

“Only a few weeks.” 

“T been knowin’ him ten year—an’ I don’t 
know him yet. Watson’s deep, he is. You 
never know how to take him. A man that 
don’t drink—how’s anybody to know what he 
will do?” He fetched a soiled tobacco-pouch 
from his pocket, and began fashioning a 
cigarette between his pudgy fingers. When 
it was finished, he scratched a match on the 
desk-top and sucked his lungs full of the 
pungent smoke, allowing it to escape slowly 
from lips and nostrils while he talked. “ D’ye 


corners con- 
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ever hear about the time he quit drinkin’? 
"T'was the funniest thing I ever seen in my 
days.” 

“T didn’t know he’d ever been a drinker,” 
David said. 

“Oh, Lord! Used to drink like a sand- 
bank, five or six year ago. Just after his wife 
run off with Curran, there was a whole year 
when he set the high mark for all the drink- 
ers in Omaha. French brandy—l’ve seen 
him drink a pint of it without turnin’ away 
from the bar. The funniest thing was you 
never could see he was drunk, not a little bit. 
You know there is them that don’t show it, 
even when they’re full up to the neck. / 
ain’t that kind. Sure as I get three or four 
little whiskies in me, somebody’s got to ring 
for the patrol, an’ then I got to cough up to 
the police clerk next mornin’. That makes 
drinkin’ too blamed expensive for a poor 


man. An’ there was Watson, that could 
afford to pay the fines; he could take his 
pint o’ brandy on board an’ you'd never 


He’d walk home 
I tell you, 
it don’t look like things was evened up very 
well in this world,—does it? An’ then, just to 
think, he was the one that quit! He didn’t 
know a good thing when he had it. It was 
sure funny, though. There was a bunch of 
us down in Dougherty’s place one night, 
‘long about “leven, an’ he come in an’ stood 
up against the bar an’ called for his brandy. 
He drunk five or six of ’em, right in a string; 
an’ then he took the bottle an’ went over an’ 
set down to a table, right in front o’ the big 
plate lookin’-glass they had there, an’ poured 
him out another one an’ drunk it, lookin’ at 
himself in the glass. After he’d got it down, 
he set there a minute, with his elbows on the 
table, lookin’ at himself; an’ then he took 
up the bottle, holdin’ it up to his nose, smell- 
in’ it an’ shakin’ it, an’ keepin’ on lookin’ 
at himself in the glass, solemn as a horse. 
You’d ’ve died, it was so comical! After 
bit he just reached over an’ ketched up 
a big brass spittoon that was settin’ on the 
floor, an’ he hauled off an’ threw it right 
plumb through the lookin’-glass, an’ smashed 
it all to bits. He just turned round an’ 
walked over to the bar, an’ he says to the 
barkeep’, ‘You tell Dougherty to send the 
bill for damages to me in the mornin’. He 
walked out, an’ he ain’t touched a drop o’ 
nothin’ since. Just quit! Don’t that kill 
you? Oh, I tell you he’s a deep one!” 


know it, except for his eyes. 
steady and straight as a funeral. 
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By the middle of the afternoon the less 
hardy ones of the crowd abandoned their 
watch and went listlessly away; but it was 
near the dinner hour when the room 
finally cleared. Still there was only silence 
beyond Watson’s door. David had missed his 
lunch—a thing he was not used to doing— 
and his stomach yearned. After the last man 
had taken his way down the echoing corridor, 
David went in for his coat and hat. 

Watson sat by the window, lolling back in 
his chair, bis huge legs cocked up on the desk- 
top, a much-read copy of Middlemarch lying 
open in his lap. He looked up, quaking with 
quiet laughter. 

“Oh, I’m having a bully time!” he cried, 
his voice ringing like a boy’s. “ I haven’t en- 
joyed myself so much in years. By ginger! 
I do like George Eliot! She’s so astonishing- 
ly prodigal with her good things. Why, the 
very best things in this story are tucked away 
in the obseurest corners of out-of-the-way 
paragraphs, where you’d never think of look- 
ing for them. I don’t see how she could af- 
ford to be so reckless. If I were a writer, I'd 
do differently: I'd save up all the witty 
things to begin chapters with, where they’d 
make a show. 
whether anybody sees them or not. 
regular spendthrift.” 

He slammed the book shut and threw it on 
the desk, then stretched his arms over his 
head, yawning. 

“Another day gone, thank the Lord! 
Whatever’s in store for us is so much nearer. 
Come on; let’s get a little dinner somewhere, 
just by ourselves, and then go to the theatre. 
What do you say? There’s a delicious bit of 
comedy on, this week, over at Boyd’s.” 

Evening was settling as they went out. It 
was not yet dusk, but there was a softening 
of the robust afternoon light, an assembling 


was 


” 


But she doesn’t seem to care 
She’s a 


of shadows in the corners of the halls. The 
incandescent globes were glowing feebly. 


Many of the tenants of the building were 
locking their doors and starting homeward; 
the janitors were asserting themselves, hurry- 
ing with their nightly work. The elevators 
were crowded, and the crowd thickened in 
the rotunda to a dense throng. 

There was excitement of some sort afoot. 
The broad stone steps leading down to the 
street were packed with men, squeezed to- 
gether, those on the outside stretching on tip- 
toe, ecraning their necks, trying to eatch a 
glimpse of what was going on in the entry, 
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where voices were rising in a swirl of pas- 
sionate altercation. 

“What's the matter here?’ Watson de- 
manded, elbowing the lesser folk aside and 
pushing his way toward the centre of diffi- 
culty. Recognizing him, the crowd opened a 
way for him. A voice sung out above the 
clamor, “ Here’s Watson now!” and the cry 
was taken up by other voices. Then the 
crowd closed together in a breathless jam. 

“Yes, here I am!” Watson challenged. 
“What’s up? If it’s anything of mine, give 
me a hand in it.” 

The man Bronson stood at the side of one 
of the steps, his back planted against a 
pillar, his arms swinging above his head, his 
voice lifted in a fury of declamation. His 
face was livid with anger, the muscles dis- 
torted, gnarled. Before him, facing him, the 
object of his violent wrath, stood a decrepit 
old man, leaning heavily upon a stout cane. 
His figure was patriarchal, venerable; it sug- 
gested that almost angelic dignity which de- 
scends upon very old men toward the last. 
But his face was in odd contrast to that sug- 
gestion; his wrinkled cheeks were flushing 
with sardonic satisfaction in having provoked 
Bronson’s theatrical outburst; his rheumy old 
eyes were flashing. He was enjoying himself 
thoroughly, tasting again the almost for- 
gotten savor of conflict. 

“ What’s all this about?” Watson repeated. 
He laid his hand, not unkindly, upon the old 


man’s shoulder. “What are you doing, 
Martin? This is no business for you.” 
The ancient straightened his bent form 


slightly, laughing in a weak, plaintive fal- 
setto. “You let me alone. I’m just amusin’ 
the boys a little, pokin’ up the pup to hear 
him yelp. If you want some fun, you stand 
there an’ listen a minute. He’s just peelin’ 
the wrapper off a fresh.bundle o’ dif’rent- 
colored cuss-words. He’s talkin’ about you, 
too. It ought to be mighty interestin’ for 
you.” 

“Oh, come away!” Watson growled. “A 
man of your sense has no business mixing 
with such nonsense.” 

sronson sprang suddenly forward, shaking 
his closed fist in Watson’s face, lifting his 
voice in an inarticulate scream. He was quite 
beside himself. 

“ Wow-wow!” the old man cried in shrill 
taunt. “Just listen! Anybody ’d think, to 
hear him, that the little mongrel was ’most 
ready to bite.” He turned grinning toward 
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the nearer members of the crowd, who had 
drawn back a little in alarm. “ Don’t get 
seairt, boys; I won’t let him hurt you.” He 
faced Watson, licking his tongue over his 
shrivelled lips. “ Somebody’s been tellin’ him 
somethin’ you said about him to-day, an’ 
seems like it’s kind o’ disagreed with him. I 
just been tellin’ him what I think about him, 
too, an’ he don’t seem to like that no better. 
He’s awful hard to please,—ain’t he? I said 
as many dif’rent things as I could think of, 
too, so’s to give him a chance to take his 
pick.” 

“Oh, somebody take 
grandmother away!” 
is business for men.” 

“Men!” the old fellow echoed in his thin 
treble. “Who’s called you a man? You'd 
have a thunderin’ hard time provin’ it.” 

In a frenzy Bronson raised his arm and 
struck the old man heavily in the face. He 
swung half around under the blow, trying to 
steady himself upon his cane, clutching at 
the air. His foot slipped on the stone, and 
before any could prevent he fell backward at 
full length, his head striking with violence 
against the edge of a step. 





this doddering old 
Bronson cried. “ This 


For a moment no one moved. The fallen 
man lay without stirring, save for a convul- 
sive drawing up of the legs. His face was 
upturned, colorless. A small pool of blood 
formed beneath his head, staining his silvery 
hair, and trickling slowly over the edge of 
the step to the one below. 

Watson was the first to recover. His big 
hand caught Bronson’s collar, forcing him 
back against the wall. 

“You infamous coward!” he roared. Bron- 
son’s hand went to his hip; but Watson’s 


mighty grasp tightened like steel on his 
wrist, and the bone snapped. 

“Oall an officer!”, Watson shouted. “ Get 
a doctor here, somebody. Lift Martin up, 


can’t you? 
dolts ?”’ 

David knelt on the steps, raising the old 
head to his knee, 

“ Let through!” a voice demanded 
sharply; and a man knelt beside the body, 
examining it with deft professional manner. 

“Dead,” he said, simply. “ You’d better 
get an ambulance. The police surgeon ought 
to see him, too, to prevent question. He’s 
dead, though—killed instantly.” 

Terror seized upon Bronson, making him 
oblivious to the pain in his broken wrist. 


What are you gaping at, you 


me 
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“Good God, no!” he chattered. “He can’t 
be dead. Get another doctor, quick, for God’s 
sake! Let go of me, Watson; let me see him. 
Of course he’s not dead. Men don’t die as 
easy as that.” 

“This one did,” the physician said, curtly. 
“He’s dead enough. There was concussion 
at the base of the brain, with paralysis of the 
heart.” 

A police officer and a deputy from the 
sheriff's office ran in together from the street 
and relieved Watson of his shivering charge, 
hurrying him away, some of the spectators 
trailing along behind, aimlessly expectant. 
The ambulance came up at a gallop, and 
the alert young surgeon gave the body a swift 
inspection. There seemed to be a concert of 
intention to have the incident over with as 
soon as possible. 

“He’s dead, all right,” the surgeon said. 
“The coroner’s the man you want now. 
You’d better take him down in our ambu- 
lance, and not wait for them to come after 
him.” 

The body was lifted into the black wagon, 
and Watson climbed in beside it. 

“Come on, Boughton,” he urged. “I must 
look after him, and I'll need your help.” On 
the way down street he bent over the dead 
figure, straightening the poor old legs and 
arms with an ineffectual tenderness. 

“Oh, it’s tough!” he lamented, gloomily. 
“Poor old soul! A better fellow never lived 
on earth. And to die in that way, under the 
hand of that unspeakable scoundrel! He 
thought he was serving me, too.” He looked 
across at David with eyes full of dismay. “I 
feel as though it’s on my head. I knew 
when I went into it that there was some 
hideous thing lying in wait for me behind 
it all.” 

They left the body with the coroner, 
Watson giving directions for its care. Then 
they came out to the street again, and 
Watson laid his hand heavily upon David’s 
arm. 

“We'll have to go and see his wife,” he 
said, in growing anguish of mind. “ There 
were just those two, grown old together. My 
God! it’s cruel! It ’ll kill her, too, most like- 
ly. They depended on each other like chil- 
dren. I'd give all I’ve got if I didn’t have to 
go; but she’d better hear it from some one of 


sense. I hope no bungler has got there ahead 
of us. You'll have to stand by me, Boughton, 


and see me through. I can’t do it alone.” 
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Ite was quite dark. They went to a re- 
mote corner of the city,—a quiet cross- 
street, where small cottages stood in close 
rows. Evidently the neighborhood was known 
to Watson; he went directly to one of the 
houses, passed around by the narrow, creak- 
ing plank walk to the kitchen, and rapped at 
the door. A little dog within started a fu- 
rious yap-yapping, in the thin, rasping voice 
of canine senility. A woman spoke in re- 
proof, then came slowly forward and opened 
the door. 

She was a shadowy little old creature, with 
just enough of substance left upon her bones 
to hold a flickering spark of vitality. Her 
dress, though seanty to the lowest point of 
plainness, hung loosely from her lean shoul- 
ders; her eyes, behind big steel-framed spec- 
tacles, shone but feebly. 

“Who is it?” she asked. 

“You'd Watson answered 
with a deep-toned laugh,—a brave assumption 
of cheer. The woman started in pleased sur- 


never guess,” 


prise. 
“Why, Paul!” she cried, holding her 
weazened, tremulous hands toward him. 


“Why, what in the world brings you here?” 
She took his big hand between her own, draw- 
ing him inside, clinging to him still, patting 
his arm, leaning upon him with what seemed 
an excess of feeling. “ It’s awful good of you 
to come; but you oughtn’t to put yourself out 
to do it, when I know how terrible busy 
you’ve been. Oncet a month is as often as 
we ought to expect you to come away out 
here, just to see a couple o’ old folks like we 
be.” She caught sight of David then, and re- 
garded him with a _ pathetic, half-blind 
stare. “Oh, you’ve brought some one with 
you.” 

“Yes. This is Mr. Boughton, Mrs. Akin. 


He’s a friend of mine,—a pretty good sort of 
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a boy. You'll have to make a place in your 
heart for him, too, as you’ve done for me.” 

She gave David a nervous, embarrassed 
hand-clasp. “I guess I can, if you say so, 
Paul,” she said, with a quavering laugh. 
“ Anybody you like’s got a place in my heart 
a’ready, though, without no askin’. Set down, 
won’t you, by the stove, an’ get you warmed 
up. These nights is gettin’ pretty chilly, 
after dark; though I ain’t hardly ever seen 
such a fine fall as this has been, not since 
we first come acrost the Missouri. That’s 
forty-three year ago yeste’d’y. Yes, sir. Me 
an’ Martin was settin’ at the supper table last 
night, an’ it came to me all of a sudden what 
day it was. I couldn’t hardly believe it, how 
long it had been, when I come to think back 
over it. Martin said it seemed twicet as long 
to him; but it don’t to me. I believe the older 
I get the shorter it seems. I went an’ opened 
up a can o’ them peaches you sent me, to 
kind o’ celebrate; an’ after supper Mart he set 
here an’ smoked one o’ your cigars, an’ we 
didn’t go to bed till after ten o’clock, talkin’ 
about old times. He hadn’t ought to smoked 
it, though, that near bedtime, because he 
didn’t sleep none to speak of till pretty near 
mornin’; an’ he kep’ me awake, too, with his 
thrashin’ round. But I guess mebbe ’twa’n’t 
all the cigar that done it. It’s got so lately 
he gets all stirred up every time he starts to 
talkin’ about the days he was young. I tell 
him I b’lieve he’s gettin’ foolish over it.” 

She had placed a couple of chairs for them, 
and, while she went on with her cheery, in- 
consequent recital, had turned her attention 
to the little cook-stove, whose top held a bub- 
bling teakettle and stew-pan. Her age sat 


lightly upon her spirit, though it had worked 
havoe with her body. 
tented. 


She was happily con- 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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T is interesting to watch, as the 
months go by, the changes of 
fashion that creep in, and the re- 
turn of old ideas, sometimes un- 
changed, but oftener modified. sy 
this time of the year the fashions 
are established, and now all that is 





needed is the finishing touch of indi- 
vidual taste or fancy—the modifica- 
tion of the extreme, and the adapta- 
tion for practical use of what is too 
striking to please the women who 
are conservative and exclusive in 
their taste in all matters of dress. 
In gowns for street 
wear, which are the 
first of the spring cos- 
tumes to be worn, it is 
considered necessary to 
have two tailor suits, 
one severely plain and 
the other much more 
fanciful. The first has 
a medium-length coat 
and plain skirt—some- 
times two skirts, one 
short and one long, but 
both plain and made 
without any trimming 
whatever. The more 
elaborate tailor suit, so 
ealled, with a short 
jacket or blowse-waist, 
is made of many ma- 
terials, veilings being 
used most. It is trim- 
med elaborately with 
braid, passementerie, 
cordings, and facings of 
white or color, gold and 
silver buttons, and any- 
thing that may please 
the fancy. 

Various colors are 
fashionable this year; 
so many, in fact, that 
it would seem as though 
there were no unfash- 
ionable colors. The 








mixed effects in green 
and white, blue and 
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white, and red and 
white are youthful and 
pretty, and there are 
many different shades 
in tan and _ wood | 
browns and attractive | 
grays. Few plain ma- 
terials are seen except 
the veilings; these are 


a 


now being made up in 
coats and skirts trim- 
med with heavy lace. 
The dark blue veilings 
with dead - white lace 
and also with lace of 
the same color are very 
smart and are made in 
a variety of designs. 
Most of the costumes 
have short jackets with 
capes over the shoul- 
ders. Even when the 
jacket is very short 
these capes are seen. 
The styles in outing 
and street gowns are 
quite marked, and yet 
the salient points of 
last year are still to be 
Skirts are trim- 
med, but at the same 
time they have plain 


seen. 


panels, The  trim- 
mings on the sidee 
breadths now extend 


around to the back, or 

there are bands of insertion, just as 
last year, heading tucks or gathered 
flounces. The sleeves, as a rule, are 
finished with flaring ruffles instead of 
puffs. A favorite sleeve fits close al- 
most to the wrist, and then has two 
wide ruffles of the same material as 
the gown, but faced with silk or satin. 
A touch of white is also noticed in 
all the trimmings, put on in pipings 
or even in folds, not often 
straight, but with a curved effect and 
with scalloped edges. This flat effect 


bias 
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BLACK TULLE HAT pleated and trimmed with Japanese roses and foliage. 


in trimming is noticed on light cloths 
of perfectly solid color rather than 
with mixed materials. 

All the jackets are of medium 
length, with full blouse effect in 
front, and are made without collars— 
a much cooler fashion for summer, 
and one that shows to advantage the 
smart collar and tie of the waist 
worn beneath. It is not always so 
becoming as was the collar, however. 
The blouse effect in the front is just 
a trifle exaggerated. 
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AFTERNOON GowN of gray-green voile, with yoke, lower sleeves, bands, and skirt yoke of cloth in 
the same.color, with cream taffeta pastilles outlined with a very fine cream silk cord. 





























and white belt 
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WHITE LINEN SHIRT-WAIST COSTUME; all edges are of blue linen, and all stitching is blue; blue foe 
The shoulder cap gives the long line which is so fashionable. 


Vor. XXXVII.—30. 
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As many jackets are made with the fashions of the season permits 
coat tails or postilions as ever, and one to be guided by what is becom- 
yet the jacket with the Eton back ing even more than a year ago. 
has not gone out of fashion. On the While short skirts are the rule for 
contrary, many women prefer it to the plain tailor gowns, they are not 
the longer coat. The wide variety in considered correct with the more 

elaborate costume of cloth or 
fancy material, such as veiling 





or étamine. Every tendency is 
toward wearing the short skirts 
with walking gowns only, and 
keeping the long skirts for 
afternoon and evening wear. 
Many very effective silk coat- 
and-skirt costumes are made 
with short skirts, as well as the 
shirt-waist suits. But these 
must be absolutely plain; a / 
gown which has an elaborate 

coat and is much trimmed 








“ys 
looks far better with the skirt Sag! 
made long. ry 48 

Smart gowns in the very M4 |) 
: | del 
severe tailor style are seen, VY 


where the sleeves are of me- 
dium size and in regular coat 
shape. They have small revers 

and button down the front | 
with bone buttons, and are 
tight-fitting at the back and 
sides. In linen, duck, pongee, 
and wash materials the popu- 
lar style has a short skirt 
(nine-gored), a three-quarter 
coat with attached skirts and 
with a full sleeve instead of 
the tight coat-sleeve. 

Among the more elaborate 
designs are the full skirts, 
quite long, the coats of me- 
dium length, much shorter at 
the back than in front, with 
sleeves tight to below the 
elbow and then finished with 
a succession of wide ruffles 
of different material from the 
costume. In other words, 
A SMART STYLE OF OUTING suUIT of mixed goods, trimmed there are most elaborate street 
with cloth in shades of the same color. gzowns and also exceedingly 
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plain ones, so that there is certainly a choice for ev- 


ery one. 


The long half-fitting ulster is a very smart gar- 
ment, for the fulness begins below the waist, and yet 
at the same time the coat above the waist is not too 
closely fitted. Triple capes are a feature of these coats. 


Lace wraps of all kinds, most 
exquisite in texture and de- 
sign, are to be much worn, and 
old lace shawls are at last 
being proved to be of some use 
other than to make over into 
gowns. The old-fashioned 
mantles and even mantillas 
are among the tentative styles, 
so to speak. They are first 
lined with chiffon and then 
with the thinnest of silk, either 
light-colored or white, and the 
pattern of the lace shows to 
the greatest advantage. The 
lace coat, unlined or lined, is 
decidedly one of the spring 
fashions. In white or black, 
unlined, it looks especially 
well over the thin materials, 
or, if the lace be of: a heavy 
pattern, over a cloth gown, 
and is a very attractive gar- 
ment. The long coats of lace 
that cover the gown are fin- 
ished with ruffles of chiffon 
and lace and made up over a 
colored or white lining. These 
are also most beautiful gar- 
ments, but are suitable for 
driving rather than for the 
street. The pleated wraps, 
which look so much like the 
house gowns that it is difficult 
to distinguish, are exceedingly 
smart and are made not only 
in chiffon, by the way, but in 
cloth. These are in bright 
colors, a rose pink being an 
especially popular color. They 
are also charming in light 
gray, light tan, or blue; in 
fact, in almost any color. 






















OvuTING Gown of mixed gray with black silk braid; jacket 
lined with willow green, which shows when turned back. 
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SMART NEW MODEL of soft, satin-finish blue silk, with black silk braid and black velvet pas- 


tilles; big collar of Irish guipure 
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SIMPLE AFTERNOON GowN of tan étamine, with écru guipure collar and cuffs; golden-brown vel 
vet ribbons with knotted fringe 








160 








HILDREN’S fashions, 
ally supposed to be very sim- 


ple and easy to follow, are in 


reality quite intricate 
just now, and by no 
means easy to make at- 
tractive. Judging 
from an illustration or 
description, it would 
seem as though there 
would be no difficulty 
whatever in making a 
frock fit well or a skirt 
hang well when there 
are no lines of the fig- 
ure to be followed. 
But it is exactly this 
lack of figure that 
makes it so difficult to 
make a child’s clothes 
look well. Then, too, 
some children look bet~ 
ter with their clothes 
elaborately trimmed, 
while others need to be 
plainly dressed. When 
it is possible to dress a 
child in the rather 
severe style it is in- 
finitely better and far 
smarter, but to the 
angular and the roly- 
poly figures this plain 
style is often unbe- 
coming. One must 
consider the child’s ap- 
pearance, for all chil- 
dren cannot be clothed 
by any rule or regula- 
tion. A charming 
frock for a girl who is 
still in short skirts 
may be made of serge, 
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gener- 





LitrLe soy’s suit of gray linen, 
with blue and red cross-stitch bands 








light-weight cloth, or veiling of a solid 
color—blue, tan, gray, red, or green— 
the only trimming being pipings of 


white with lace cuffs, 
yoke, and collar. 

The fashion of a 
double or single shoul- 
der cape with a blouse- 
waist or short jacket 
is in vogue for young 
girls as well as for 
older women, and this 
of course helps to give 
a long shoulder-line 
and a look of addi- 
tional breadth to the 
chest. But it has also 
the fault of making 
the waist look short, 
so the lines of the 
cape must be carefully 
studied. For a girl 
who is_ short-waisted 
the cape must be 
pointed in front in- 
stead of being cut 
straight across, or the 
effect is very bad. 
The gathered and 
pleated skirt is always 
considered correct for 
young girls, and yet is 
not always becoming. 
However, a plain yoke 
at the top of the skirt 
and a plain front 
panel, with the skirt 
gathered or pleated 
below the yoke, do 
not increase the size 
of the hips or in any 
way add to the size of 
the figure. <A_ skirt 
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FASHIONS FOR CHILDREN 
































Fashions for small children are 
decidedly picturesque and attract- 
ive. The Russian-blouse suit is 
still popular for boys, and now ap- 
pears in a rather more elaborate 
style, made in box-pleats with a 
band of embroidery around the 
neck and down the side, and is 
slipped over a full muslin shirt. 
This is all very well for smart 
occasions, and when the absolutely 
nr — plain  Russian-blouse suit is 
thought too severe, but somehow it 
lacks the smart effect that the very 
simplicity of the other gives. The 
full shirt-waist, too, means another 
garment to be put on, and conse- 
quently makes dressing more com- 
plex, so that only for smart occa- 
sions can this style be advocated. 


CurLp’s CORDED COAT in piqué or silk, with big collar of 
lawn and lace. 


such as this should have a waist with a 
broad pleat in front, the sides of the waist 
being shirred on the shoulders, but the 
shirring hidden under a deep collar of 
lace. This is an exceedingly simple style 
of frock, quite new, and also one of the 
smartest of the season. Lace collars and 
embroidered collars are very much the “A ; 

1: f . ule They » always CuiLp’s sumMMER FROCK of buff linen, with 
fashion for young girls. 7 ey are always bands of white embroidery and a yoke of tucked 
becoming and are worn with all gowns. white lawn. 
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Girv’s Gown of red linen with white braid; white 
yoke and undersleeves 


Small girls wear their skirts very 
short,—only to the knees,—made 
quite full, while their sleeves are large 
and their waists are most elaborately 
trimmed with hem stitching, feather 
stitching, lace fronts, and lace under- 
sleeves. All materials from muslin to 
silk are considered correct for small 
girls; but, after all, the soft wool 
frocks are really the smartest when 
the weather does not permit wash ma- 
terials. A frock made with coat and 
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skirt to match is always a delight to 
the small girl, and this year fashion 
has ordained that she may have plenty 
to choose from in this style. The 
skirts are short, made with narrow 
tucks around the belt and with 
braiding or folds around the lower 
part, or a flounce; a box-jacket, quite 
short, is trimmed to match the skirt, 
and with double and triple capes it 
all constitutes a most attractive little 
costume. It is made up in serge, light 
cloth, or piqué, in blue, red, or white. 
In piqué and lace, elaborately trim- 
med, it is a good model for the sum- 


Ses 


mer, for it should launder well, and of | 
course there are many different shades 
of color to be had. Mohair and pongee 
have been added to the list of ma- 
terials suitable for children; frocks 
are made with coat and skirt in 
these fabrics as well as the suits with 
K 
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Cuttp’s FRocK of rose louisine and lace; rose satin 
ribbon; lawn and lace guimpe. 
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mS: -- elaborately with pleatings in front and at the 
back, and with bands of lace or embroidery. 


“A They are cut all in one piece at the back, and 
it is hard to tell where they fasten in front. 
The style is quite a fanciful one, but ex- 

aK ceedingly attractive when well carried out. 

ee It is in sharp contrast, however, to the plainer 

0} and more severe effects in cloth and piqué, 

iV which are made in the style of last year, ex- 

V cepting that the lines of the coat at the back 


are different; they are much straighter, and 
not eurved from the shoulder to the waist. 
The side-pleated coat of silk, cloth, or piqué, 
with deep cape collar in points, with band of 
insertion, is a dainty little model for a small 
boy or girl. While it is not suitable for older 





aS children, it is, oddly enough, in fashion for 
iK girls of sixteen or eighteen. This is not a 
good model for any material that has to be 
la) 





LITTLE GIRL’s DRESS in old-pink, with 
edges of a lighter shade of linen or taffeta. 


YX the yoke or guimpe. Even in the 

/ fashions for children the sleeves 

have grown much larger—fortu- 

| nately as yet they are not ex- 

aggerated—and the bell-shaped 

J bishop sleeve is the most in de- 

y mand, with the cuff at the wrist 

\y) narrow or deep, trimmed or quite 
~ plain, as is most becoming. 

Silk coats in light colors, in 

both plain and corded silks, are 


the smartest for spring and sum- CutLp’s FROCK of mignonette-green cashmere, with narrow 
mer wear. They are made quite white silk braid and tassels. 
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washed, but silk, light cloth or veil- 
ing, which is now used even for coats 
for children, is very good to make in 
this shape. These materials may be 
cleaned, and the pleats are stitched 
down or are fastened in such a way 
as not to be injured by the cleaning 
process. 


Lace-trimmed muslin or India-silk 


YOUNG GIRL’S PINK CASHMERE FROCK; lace collar and little 
black velvet bands and tassels. 





frocks are very smart now for tiny 


children. They are all in pleats with 
an Empire effect. A deep-pointed 
collar is gathered on around the 


shoulders, and the lower part of the 
skirt and the collar are trimmed with 
bands of lace insertion; on the shoul- 
der is a bow of fancy ribbon. In col- 
ored batiste, or in a fancy white lawn 
made up over a colored slip, 
these are dainty little frocks, 
and really more appropri- 
ate for children than the 
same style carried out in 
silk. However, the fashion 
has changed very much, and 


now silk is considered a 
suitable material for the 
frocks of children of all 


ages; consequently one sees 
light blue, light pink, and 
even light yellow silk frocks 
made in this style. 

As to colors there is a 
shade of snuff brown that is 
most becoming and youth- 
ful, but there is also a sort 
of dull brown that would 
make the prettiest child in 
the world look ugly; for 
there is no greater fallacy 
than the idea that a child 
will look well in anything. 
The mixing of two or three 
colors in a coat is a mis- 
take; better one plain color. 
A plainer and less expen- 
sive material, well made and 
untrimmed, is in far better 
taste than a fancy garment 
with a coarse imitation lace. 
The smartest costumes worn 
by boys or girls are the very 
simplest ones that can be 
made. The Russian suit for 
boys is exceedingly simple 
in design, except for very 
small boys. It buttons up 
the left side and is belted 
with a leather belt. 
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gowned 
an unbecom- 
ing fashion when 
she passes her first 
youth is a prob- 
lem. As 
grow older, 
certainly 
much more the aid 
of becoming dress 
than when they 
have the freshness 
of youth, the brill- 
iancy of complex- 
ion, and the 
brightness of 
that 
any 


in 


they 
women 
nee d 


gen- 
eral 
coloring 
make almost 
fashion becoming 


and any color pos- 


sible. It is often 
said now that 
there are no old 
ladies, and cer- 
tainly there are 
few like the con- 


ventional old lady 
of a generation 
or two 


After the 


ago. 


age 


of fifty - five 
or sixty she 
was always 


gowned in 


ELDERLY 
veiling with black fringe 


LADY’S AFTERNOON HOU 
and a fine line of jet 


it should be considered 
necessary for a woman to be 






























SE GOWN ot 


black, preferably bombazine, 
in the most simple fashion, 


— , ’ 
black silk crépon or nun’s 









































made 
with a 


bonnet of the 
shape that had 
long sides, adding 
years to the age, 
and only enliven- 


stiff 
This 


ed with a 
bow on top. 


marked fashion, 
which  emphati- 
cally placed the 
wearer on the 
shelf, has long 
been obsolete, 
and the bright, 
handsome woman 
of fifty-five or 


sixty who is seen 
everywhere to- 
day is really quite 
youthful 
appear- 
as was 
mother 


as 
in 
ance 
her 
at the 
of forty. 
Now not 
only do wo- 
men of 
fitty-five or sixty 
take an _ interest 
in being well 
gowned, but much 
older women have 
their gowns, their 


age 


hats, and their 
cloaks chosen 
with due refer- 
ence to what is 


to 
The beauty 
late 
Ind- 


becoming 
them. 
that 
in 


comes 
life—the 
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ian summer of age—is made the most 
of, and anything more charming and 
attractive than the well-gowned gen- 
tlewoman of to-day is hard to 
imagine. 

When a woman has passed seventy 
or even sixty-five years of age, she 
should dress in handsome materials, 








OLD LADy’s MORNING Gown of wool crépon; collar, cuffs, and belt 
of black silk cat-stitched over a white India-silk or taffeta lining. 


mn ieee = a Laem 
ee ee 
if possible. Silks and smooth cloths 
are always a better choice than fig- 
ured materials; veilings and fabrics of 
that sort are much better than the 
more fanciful-looking novelty goods 
that are continually appearing in 
black, but which are not in the least 
suitable for elderly women. The 
skirts should be long, made 
simply but with some trimming 
just around the foot, and when 
crépe has to be worn a deep 
band with smaller bands 
above it is a 


some 
good trimming. 
Pleated skirts are not a good 
choice for elderly women, but 
there should be always some 

fulness at the back of 
. the skirt either in invert- 





‘, ed pleats or in gathered 
effect. 

For the street, long 

coats are most suitable. 


In fact, an elderly wo- 
man never looks well in 
a short jacket; the three- 
quarter coat or a long 
cloak is best. It may be 
of silk, peau de soie, bro- 
cade, or velvet for smart 
oceasions, or in camel’s- 
hair or light-weight cloth 
for morning 
may be made warm 
enough by interlining. 
Coat - and - skirt 
tumes are in fashion for 
elderly women, but the 
coat should never be 
tight-fitting and it should 
always have _ straight 
fronts. A three-quarter- 
length coat with a smart 
waistcoat or facings of 
white is becoming and 
most appropriate for a 
woman of fifty-five or 
sixty years of age, or 
even older, but the ma- 
terial should be good and 
the trimmings handsome. 


wear, and 
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Better to have a perfectly plain 
suit of fine good material than 
the cheaper, so-called, more effect- 
ive materials with cheap trim- 


mings. The figured Persian silks 


are excellent for summer wear 
and are comparatively inexpen- 
sive. These may be made in coat- 


and-skirt costumes; there must be 
also a waist to match, for separate 
waists and shirt-waists are not at 
all appropriate for a woman who 
has passed middle age. 

Black is the 


there some 


color, but 
shades of 


safest 
are gun- 
metal color and of deep 
purple—almost a prune 

that are very becoming 
to women with white 
hair. These may be trimmed 
with white facings, with a white 
jabot showing in the front of the 
jacket—anything that will give a 
soft full line just in front. Soft 
camel’s-hair makes capital gowns 
for spring and summer wear, and 
is to be had in all shades of gray, 
and both blue black and _ jet 
black. Crépe de Chine is another 
material that is excellent for the 
middle-aged woman to adopt. A 
gray crépe de Chine makes a 
charming gown for a woman with 
gray hair; it may be trimmed 
with jet, black and white trim- 
ming, or black mousseline de soie 
and chiffon with silk braiding. 

The long skirt is the best for 
house or carriage wear. A charm- 
ing the bodice a 
fichu trimming edged with fringe, 
the meeting in front and 
left to hang loosely down on the 
skirt, making a long soft line. There 
should never be anything hard about 
the finish of the collar, as the way in 
which the neck is dressed will often 
make or mar a gown. The soft ties of 
lace or of chiffon and lace are always 
becoming and artistic. 

A pretty gown for house wear is a 


gown has on 


ends 


OLDER WOMEN 


oy mE At 


a 

















ELDERLY WOMAN’S STREET Gown of black with satin-faced 
cuffs and revers; vest and collar of white cloth cut out over 
dark gray velvet and embroidered with steel beads. 


necessity for woman, and be- 
sides the elaborate tea gowns in satin, 
brocade, or silk, there are some plainer 
ones 


every 


in erépe de Chine or crépon, 
more on the wrapper order. These 
have a round collar of velvet and long 
straight tabs of velvet and a belt at 


the back. 
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y N the London fash- coat. These coats are 
\ ‘ a 
Je ion world long all rather shapeless in 
" wraps and coats are effect, and yet are al- 


ss 


as much a part of this 
year’s costumes as they 
were of last year’s, and 
a delightful variety of 
designs is to be seen. 
The long cloak which is 
on the plan of the circu- 
lar, excepting 
that it is much 
shorter in 
front than at 


the back, has 


ways carefully fitted 
over the shoulders so 
that there shall be no 
unnecessary fulness 
around the waist-line; 
for, while apparently 
the figure is hidden, at 

the same time 

an attempt is 


S « 
: 





made to show, = 
or rather to {%} 
indicate, any ina 

Pe 











| a velvet collar good point b ? 
+ and double such as a slen- y 
, capes below > ler waist. 
{Be the collar. It ed | Ther ! / 
A, ar. , *re are ; 
49) is made of tan, shown some \) 
| of white, or of dark elaborate white cloth j 
g blue cloth, and is a coats with capes of vel- @) 
A very favorite model, and vet on which is ap- i's) 
ie a very useful one as pliquéd cut-work of ‘yf 
r rr . . 
~©6©6hCOwell. There are also white cloth or satin. A \ 


st long, half-fitting coats 
i also made with capes— 
se single, double, or triple, 
“) as the case may be. 
off These are made of 
light cloth or pon- 
gee, and are trimmed 
it) with facings of 
[ India silk, 
white with 


% =6black dots, or 


long coat will have a 
bolero of dark velvet 
with this appliqué 

work, numberless dan- y 
gling cords and tassels, i 
and the fronts will be 
faced with lace. It 

may be supposed that 
such a wrap is suitable 
only for evening, but it 
is also worn for driving 


= a 


PY 


iat a solid color or with a_ reception @ 

| with white gown, or over a light {¢s} 
dots, and with silk costume. In other 1 
stitched bands words, elaborate as is ¥, 


on the cape 
and the lower 


2. 


— 
rw 


the garment, it is made 
to do duty for many 
part of the GRAY MOHAIR TRAVELLING GOWN. different occasions and, 
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STREET GOWN of snuff-brown étamine with facings of white silk; white cloth waistcoat and collar, also cloth undersleeves. 
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C while it is never inexpen skirt and also 
» sive, it may be used for so _ on the waist. 
many purposes that it can- ————- —— This is rather 
not be deemed necessarily ~ a trying fash- 


‘pee 






























fst an extravagance. ion if not well 
a a Pongee and mohair gowns — carried out, 
{@} are to be quite as fashion- _ YY but it is a 
able as ever. The short SZa_ A - 4 good one for a 
coats without collars and ~ ¢ k slender figure, 
the skirts quite elaborately for the ful- 
i trimmed are ness falls well 
the models below the hips 
that will be and is really 
» «A copied in mo- quite becom- 
@ hairs and 
\ lairs a 


ing. 

Most at- 
tractive are 
the new hats 
shown in 

London, and 
| with so many 


in foulards 
the shirt- 
waist gown 
that was so 
popular last 
year will 
again be in 

| 


5 pongees, while 





different odd 


shapes to 


favor. One 
of the newest 
shirt - waist 
suits has a 
shirred yoke 
on the upper 
part of the 


| choose from, 
| certainly 
every style of 
beauty should 
| | now be shown 
to the best 
* | advantage. 
There: is a 
eraze for the 
tulle hat, and 
for the mo- 
ment chiffon 
hats are not 
so smart. 
The black 
tulle hats, 
shirred or 
pleated, in 
flat shape, 
trimmed with 
white roses, 
were first put 




















tp : , ‘ on last month 
oe with velvet 

gowns. Now, 

. oddly enough, 

the all - black 

TRAVELLING CLOAK of tan cloth, with stitched bands and collar of dotted écru silk tulle hat is 
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bh | 
worn with the 
spring gowns. 
The frame- 
work is, of al 
eourse, of Fes 


: wire, invis- 
i@ ible, on which 
is sewed row 
after row of 
the finest 
pleatings of 








tulle. The i) 
*) rows are put al 
by straight ‘/ 
around the re 
\ crown, but 
. drooping 
*} down over the 
¥ brim and also dle Ko 
4 under the Mi 
brim at the B> 
side are al- 2% 
ways one or + 
two _ flowers. he 
White flowers a 


(Pr 


(9) the black hats 


in preference : 

| to any other Ps 
N color, but og} 
q there are also ‘* 
}) colored tulle ay 


hats where 
some one col- 
or scheme is 
carried out. 
Red is still 
in favor 
and the all- 
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7 Ey 
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pin, red tulle hats Vf - 
; trimmed with r / 
*} poppies are y, ' 
Uj exceedingly F 4, ; 
&) smart, while \ 
nf anything % \ ee) 
2 fresher and % —= ‘ 
daintier than Se iB 


those of lilae Ny 
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tulle trimmed 7% 
2 . = b va 
Ww ith pink and Drivinc care of pale écru cloth, with cape-collar of black velvet and white cord /x’% 
white lilacs trimmings vas 
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the new hats 
shown by the 
London , 
milliners 




















1. Gray horse-hair braid with ostrich feathers. 2. Black straw and white wings) 3. Panama turban-shape outing hat 
with white pompon. 4. Soft yellow straw with white silk veil and black velvet ribbon. 5. Picture hat of white with green 
velvet binding and pale green scarf 
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c the pinkish lilaes | 
the same color as 
the tulle—could 
not well be de- 
vised. The tur- 
ban is the smart- 
est hat of all, 
either with the 
soft shirred brim 
covered with 
flowers, or just 
of the tulle it- 
self. There is 
sometimesa 
stiff wing at the 
side of the plain 
turban; there 
{e are also hats of 
yA fancy straw 
S bound with vel- 
7} vet and with a 
white pompon 
at the side that 
are most at- 











: 
tractive for 
i young girls. The 
A large hat with 
A, feathers both 


outside and in- 
side the brim is 
rf on the pictu- 
m resque order, and 
J is made in colors 
as well as in 
black. Another 
flat hat has a 
lace veil around 
the crown and a 
bow of black vel- 
4 vet ribbon. 
if} Worn well 
vax back from the 
face is a favor- 
%, ite shape of tulle 
&? or fine black 








[ straw, and in- 
| side the brim in 
y front are two 
feathers. or 
spread white 














wings. EVENING CLOAK of white broadcloth and green velvet, with chenille trimmings. 
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gown or of white is the rule _ terial to choose from, and there is no e 
this season, but even when fixed rule as to which style is the 
limited to these two colors it is aston- best. The soft silks with dull finish are 2 

ishing how many different designs one for the moment the most popular, and 
ean find. In white there is, of plain instead of fancy effects are the f 


A WAIST of the color of the course, always a large variety of ma- 
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° 
Biouse of white mousseline, with lace entre-deux and motifs; the lace and the front of the blouse have designs 
in mother-of-pear! paillettes; belt and narrow ribbons of delicate salmon pink. 
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satin waist is made in shirred effect 
with lines of insertion between the 
shirrings. The front of the waist is 
made entirely of shirred tulle or 
chiffon in narrow shirrings, while a 
dainty finish is given by the-tie of 
many strings of pale blue chenille 
which start from the shoulders under 
the square lace-edged collar, are tied 
at the throat and again half-way 
down, with the ends left to fall loose 
to the belt. 

Another pretty design is in chiffon 
or crépe de Chine with tucked yoke 
effect, and below the yoke the material 
laid in box-pleats. The upper part of 
the sleeves is laid in box-pleats too. 






BREAKFAST JACKET of louisine or batiste, 
} all plissé, and edged with black velvet. 


4, smartest. White lace 
waists and white chif- <= 
fon are as fashionable 
as ever, while embroid- 
ered liberty satin and crépe 
de Chine bodices are made in 
charming designs. 

The more elaborate sepa- 
rate waists are, without ex- 
ception, made over a fitted 
lining, and a boned one at 
that, but the material of the 
\ front is so arranged that it 
\ is only caught into the side 
; seams or one dart, so that 

the graceful and becoming 
effect of a soft front is not 
spoiled. 

( A charming model for a 





£ ° : Biouse from one of the best Paris designers; black ribbed stiff 
erépe de Chine or liberty © silk tucked and stitched; little jet buttons. 
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experience for the benefit of others fond of taking sun pictures: “I 

wanted to take a dining-room, showing the table laid. One or two 
attempts produced only a blur of white, because of the long exposure neces- 
sary for the darker furniture of the room, so I did this: I took a time ex- 
posure of the room with the table covered with a cloth of deep red, the chairs 
arranged around the table as they would be if dinner were about to be served. 
Then I shut off the impression, and quickly the maid and I laid the table as 
we wanted it, working, of course, so as not to disturb the room in any way. 
Then I continued the impression on the same plate and got a perfect 
picture.” 

The fancy for initials and monograms on outside garments continues. 
Pretty sets of lawn turnovers and wristbands are finished in hem stitching 
and have a small embroidered initial on each piece. The letter is placed in 
the centre of the collar band, to come directly in front when it is adjusted, 
and decorates one end of the cuff to bring it on the top of the sleeve. College 
girls, and other girls as well, have a rather large monogram embroidered on 
the centre pleat of their shirt-waists, or sometimes on the upper left sleeve 
just above the cuff, copying, when this is done, the decoration of their 
brother’s bath gown or den jacket. The design for these shirt-waist mono- 
grams is distinctive and is the same on all the waists, being wrought, however, 
in different colors and threads, according to the fabric of which the bodice is 
made. The modish young woman, indeed, is as particular about her mono- 
grams as the connoisseur is over his book plate. They are of different sizes 
and styles for the various articles to which she applies them, including 
stationery, underwear, handkerchiefs, hosiery, and, finally, her parasols and 
umbrella. If one is clever at drawing, it is by no means an insignificant gift 
to present a set of monogram designs to a friend who affects them. 

The fondness, too, for hand-painted decoration of clothes and accessories 
finds frequent expression in this same fashion of monograms. A beautiful 
dark blue parasol had a large monogram in bright red, painted on one of its 
gores. A bridal parasol of white silk and lace, chiffon trimmed, is similarly 
decorated in silver or a delicate color. Parasol monograms, however, are 
preferably embroidered, leaving the painted effects for other articles. The 
hand-painted buttons that have been popular for a season or two are now on 
stud mountings, and are made in sets of three for the silk separate blouse. 
These proved so popular as Christmas presents at the last holiday time that 
they may well be included in the birthday list. 

To preserve cut flowers, try adding to the water a table-spoonful of some 
odorless disinfectant and see how much longer not only their beauty and 
freshness will be kept, but as well their perfume. An authority advises, too, 
that the stems of the flowers must not rest on the bottom of the vase, and 
that in the daily snipping of the stalks the cutting should be at an exact right 


few whose success with her camera is marked contributes this bit of 
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angle to the stem. Everybody knows, or should know, further, that cut 
flowers must not be placed in direct sunlight nor in a draught, and should be 
taken out of a gas-lighted room for the evening if possible. It is well worth 
while to learn some of the small helps to retain the enjoyment of flowers, 
which to city dwellers are always expensive and therefore doubly welcome. 

There are many ways besides usurping the réle of housekeeper in which 
the daughter of the home may relieve her busy mother and imprint her person- 
ality upon the family life. One way is to study the matter of arranging 
furniture in the rooms. With much occupation the mother may easily have 
lost the artistic nicety of care in detail with which she began her house- 
keeping twenty-five years ago. Or perhaps she has lost the ambition to keep 
up with the constant development in taste and knowledge of values that 
mark life at the moment. The daughter will have plenty of time to study 
and investigate the subject, and will surely find something to change. She 
will learn that to put a statuette in a window recess shut off from inside 
view by hanging draperies, and to be seen, therefore, only from the street, 
shows very poor taste. It is a frank confession that the beauty of the piece is 
for outsiders and not for family enjoyment. Any artist friend will tell her, 
too, that potted plants, palms, etc., do not belong, as they too often are seen, 
around the fireplace in a room. This should focus the family companionship 
and also its hospitality. Chairs and sofas, a tea table, perhaps, a table with 
a reading-lamp, may be included in the semicircular sweep that radiates from 
the hearthstone, but plants do not belong there. Study the other furnishings 
of the room from the same practical point of view. Use and comfort come 
first, it being always possible to associate with these the full degree of beauty 
and effect of which they are capable. Don’t put the piano or the writing- 
desk off in a dark corner where no light is available, giving up the window 
niche, perhaps, to a table or slender chair or ottoman upon which no one is 
expected to sit. 

A bit of household economy, too, that the daughter may well look after 
relates to the odds and ends of soap that accumulate on all toilet-stands. 
These may be collected and put on a clean tin to be thoroughly dried out in 
the warming oven. Afterwards they are pounded to a powder and mixed 
with a little bran or oatmeal to fill small cheese-cloth bags for bath use. In 
pounding the soap it is well to gather the pieces in a stout muslin cloth, as 
otherwise the soap dust will escape. 

Many girls borrow the dress-shirt protectors of their brothers for their 
own use, or indeed, if the brothers are wanting, go boldly to the men’s fur- 
nishing counter and provide for themselves. Their protection over a lace or 
chiffon bodice front is very grateful and they button in even under a tight- 
fitting jacket with ease. In this department has been recommended, too, the 
use of the short, quilted Japanese jacket for wear under an evening coat. 
These are so light that they go over the most delicate trimmings without 
crushing them. 

Among the new relishes for the five-o’clock-tea table are saltines covered 
with cream cheese and a layer of thinly sliced radishes. They need only to 
be tried to be appreciated. 

A trick for treating cheese-cloth in a way to make it look like crépon is 
worth remembering for use in tableaux or to drape stalls at a fair. It should 
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be put in water and thoroughly soaked. Taken out then, it should be twisted 
by two persons, working in opposite directions. Put it away then to dry, and 
when this process is accomplished and the fabric shaken out, it will be found 
to be beautifully crinkled. 

While the spring season of departures is at hand, a farewell entertainment 
given not long ago to a young woman going abroad for two years may be 
described, particularly as it is equally pertinent for other departures. Care 
was taken that the company should include only mutual friends of the hostess 
and guest of honor, in order that the spirit of the evening should be cordial. 
As each guest entered the parlors he or she was handed a letter, duly sealed, 
stamped, postmarked, and inscribed. These had been prepared by the in- 
genious hostess, cheap foreign stamps of any denomination representing the 
postage, the postmark corresponding to the stamp sketched on in ink. On 
breaking the seal and reading the note within, it was found to be a request 
that the recipient should express, in rhyme, a good wish for Miss , as 
she would be undergoing various experiences. One was asked to give her a 
thought while she was seasick, another of her in her steamer-chair on a fine 
day, or unpacking her trunk, or fighting the foreign customs, or feeing the 
beggars of Europe, drinking beer in Germany, or eating macaroni in Italy. 
In this way each guest received a different topic upon which his muse could 
work. Nothing less than four lines would be accepted, and as much more 
as one could produce would be received. When time was called the “ poems ” 
were read, and prizes awarded according to their merit as judged by the com- 
pany. The second contest was a surprise sprung upon the assemblage. All 
the envelopes were collected as soon as opened and marked with the names 
of those who had received them, and the next set of prizes was given out for 
degrees of excellence vith which the envelopes had been broken. As no hint 
of this test was made at the outset, the result was not without its chagrined 
fun. Telegrams could be written if preferred, a blank to be enclosed for the 
purpose in each envelope. 

To smooth floors for informal dancing, the best and quickest agent is 
grated paraffine. Use a coarse grater and sprinkle evenly on the floor, the wax 
to be afterwards rubbed in by having one or two persons shuffle over the 
boards. A lump of wax not larger than a small egg will smooth the floor of 
a fairly large room. ; 

Never use soap in washing silk stockings. Bran water is the proper wash- 
ing fluid; it should be prepared with four table-spoonfuls of bran to a quart 
of water. Rinse in several clear waters, pressing the water out rather than 
wringing it; dry the stockings out of the sun. 

Some new kimonos are of French challi, lined with mandarin-yellow China 
silk. They differ from the usual kimono in being shirred in at the belt and 
cut plain over the shoulders. The sleeves, which are wide and flowing and 
about elbow-length, are also set in plain, and the entire garment takes on a 
fluffy effect from a narrow ruching of the challi pinked at both sides, which 
edges it all around. To some of the garments is added a sailor collar, while 
others have a monk’s hood lined with yellow silk. The kimono effect is re- 
tained by keeping the garment open at the throat and showing no fastenings 
down the fronts, which latter are cut straight. If preferred, they may be 
bound with broad satin ribbon matching the lining of the hood. 
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O find something new and lovely in the 
way of table decoration often seems a 
task, especially to a hostess who enter- 
tains frequently,and has seen many sorts of 


flowers in as many groupings. Yet surely in 
May the question need not be a trouble, for 





;0UCHEES OF JELLY AND ICE-CREAM. 


here is everything to choose from. One of the 
newest and most effective things is simple 
enough for any one to arrange. Take a 
Japanese fern-ball which is fresh and green 
and suspend it over the luncheon table by 
an invisible wire; then make a large bed of 
moss under it, on a platter, with an edge of 
ferns like those above, and fill both with long- 
stemmed daisies, each one fastened to a tooth- 
pick to hold it in place. The moss will need 
to have a few sprays of ferns like those of the 
border put between the flowers to fill out the 
spaces, but not so many as to crowd the 
daisies; the beauty of the whole lies in hav- 
ing the effect dainty, not crowded. With 
this arrangement have guest cards of wide- 
open daisies cut from white cardboard and 
tinted on the edges and in the centre, with 
the name of each guest added, across the 
middle, in gold letters. Or sketch the faces 
of pretty young girls and put a halo of daisy 
petals around each one. Have some of the 
dishes of the menu in yellow and white, but 
not so many as to make this color scheme 
noticeable. If you wish a contrast to all this 
white and green you might mix a few pink 
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roses or some yellow jonquils with the daisies, 
but they are more delicate by themselves. 
Another pretty table may be made by hav- 
ing a centrepiece of violets made low and 
flat, edged with ferns, and then making 
wreaths of lilies-of-the-valley by winding 
them around a stiff wire bent in a circular 
shape and fastened; to these long ribbons 
may be attached, and a plain card with the 
guest’s name may be half concealed beneath, 
and then the wreaths will serve the double 
purpose of cards and souvenirs. The finger- 
bowls may have a few violets in the water, 
and if a white ice-cream closes the meal a 
tiny bunch of violets may lie with it on each 
plate. 
MENU 
Iced pineapple in glasses. 
Cream of asparagus soup. 
Salmon croquettes with sauce tartare; potato 
balls. 
Mushrooms in bells. 
Veal cutlet in strips, olive sauce. 
pease; potatoes. 
Cucumber jelly; mayonnaise. Sandwiches. 
Bouchées of jelly and ice-cream. Cakes, 


Coffee. Bonbons. 


French 


This offers one or two rather new dishes, but 
they are simple to prepare. The first course, 
pineapple, is made by shredding the fruit 
and thoroughly chilling it by burying it in 
a freezer in ice and salt for an hour before 














MUSHROOMS SERVED IN GLASS BELLS. 
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luncheon; then it is put in sherbet-glasses, 
a spoonful of cordial which has been well 
sweetened poured over, and last of all a little 
shredded ice is laid in each glass. 

The croquettes may be made from canned 
or fresh fish; this is picked over, the skin, 
bones, and fat removed, and then it is mashed 
with seasoning and a very stiff and rich 
white sauce; it must be spread on a platter 


for two hours to harden, after which the 
croquettes may he moulded easily. They 


should be breaded and then fried in deep fat. 
The sauce tartare is a mayonnaise to which 
chopped pickle and a tiny bit of onion have 
been added. The next course calls for the 
attractive new mushroom bells which are to 
be had in any large house-furnishing or china 
shop; they come either in the individual size 
or in one large bell, but the former are de- 
cidedly the best to buy. To prepare the 
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of gelatine needed. The next day break up 
the solid mass into pieces, and send to the 
table on lettuce hearts with mayonnaise, or 
fill cucumber shells with the jelly and serve, 
passing the mayonnaise. 

The sweet suggested is extremely pretty, 
and new as well. Get the prepared fruit 
jelly which comes in packages, to begin with; 
if the flowers on the table are all white, buy 
the strawberry jelly, but if they are violet, 
get that which is clear, lemon preferably, and 
color it with violet coloring. Melt and set it 
to harden in ordinary jelly-glasses. When 
it is hard turn these moulds out on the 
plates you mean to serve the course on, and 
with a warm teaspoon dip out their centres, 
leaving a thick .transparent shell; fill this 
with ice-cream, some white variety of course, 
but add a few candied cherries on top if the 
jelly is red, or a few candied violets if that 
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dish, get a pound of large mushrooms and 
peel and stem them; then sauté them in a 
table-spoonful of butter for one minute, and 
pour on a cup of thick well-seasoned cream, 
and simmer slowly ten minutes. Make 
rounds of toast, browning on one side only, 
and lay one in each of the little baking-dishes 
which come with the bells; put a mushroom 
on each piece of toast, pour over the juice 
and cream from the pan, put the bells on 
and bake fifteen minutes; serve by sending 
the dishes to the table on plates, bells and all. 

For the next course, cut veal cutlet into 
strips four inches long and three wide and 
fry them in butter; chop a cupful of stoned 
olives or pimolas and stir into the frying- 
pan when the meat is done, and make a brown 
gravy as usual; pour all over the cutlet. The 
eucumber jelly must be prepared the day be- 
fore the luncheon. Take six cucumbers, peel, 
cut up, and stew gently till nearly dry; then 
measure and season, setting with the amount 
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color is used. Offer some light cake with 
these bouchées,—either angel’s-food, or sun- 
shine cake, or strips of either iced. 

If this is to be a rather elaborate luncheon 
the menu might be varied to include a sherbet 
after the meat course, and chicken or squab 
may take the place of veal, though the last 
is very nice if carefully cooked, and a wel- 
come change from the other things one sees 
so often. A second menu might be: 


Clams on the half-shell. 
Tomato bouillon. 


Shad-roe croquettes with cream sauce; 
cucumbers. 
Creamed chicken in ramekins. 
Fried sweetbreads with asparagus tips; 
French pease; new potatoes. 
Mint sherbet. 
Orange salad; mayonnaise; wafers. 
Vanilla ice-cream with almonds. Cakes. 


Coffee. 








SPRING 


Ramekins are small baking-dishes which are 
sent straight from the oven to the table, and 
which may be very pretty. They come 
with straight or flaring sides, with sauéers to 
match, or with three feet and a long handle 
and no saucer. There are small paper cups 
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which come in pretty shapes, also, which are 
less expensive; these are to be filled with a 
cooked mixture before sending them to the 
table. 

The mint sherbet suggested for this 
luncheon is a lemonade in which enough mint 
has been cooked to flavor it; after cooling 
and freezing this it is put in sherbet-cups 
with a sprig of mint which has been dipped 
in powdered sugar stuck upright in each cup. 
The ice is a rich vanilla, sliced, and on each 
slice is put a spoonful of whipped cream 
which has been stirred stiff with chopped al- 
monds. One more menu may be given: 


Chilled strawberries. 
Bouillon. 
(or smelts with sauce tartare) ; 
cucumbers. 
Chicken in rice border. 
Cherry salad. Sandwiches. 
Maple mousse. Cakes. 
Coffee. 


Brook trout 


The sherbet and the entrée are omitted from 
this bill of fare, but the chicken is rather a 
substantial that the latter is not 
necessary and the former may easily be added 
if desired. The chicken is stewed in large 
pieces and then the bones are removed. The 
gravy is thickened with an egg, and to season 
it a little sherry is stirred in. The second 


dish, so 
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joints and large pieces of the breast are piled 
up in a pyramid in a border of cooked rice, 


and the gravy is poured over the whole. The 
rice makes potato unnecessary with the 
course. The salad is made by stoning Cali- 


fornia cherries,—the dark ones,—and putting 
them in French dressing for half an hour; 
then they are laid on lettuce, hearts and the 
dressing poured over the whole; this is one 
of the very best of spring salads. The sand- 
wiches passed with it are made by slicing 
day-old Boston brown bread lengthwise of the 
loaf and putting two slices in alternate layers 
with two slices of white bread, with cream 
cheese between; the loaf made in this way is 
then cut across, giving the exact appearance 
to the sandwiches of chocolate layer cake. 
The mousse is made by cooking a cup of 
maple syrup with the stiffly beaten yolks of 
eleven eggs until they will coat the spoon; 





LITTLE FLOWER WREATHS FOR SOUVENIRS. 


then it is beaten, when somewhat cool, into 


a pint of whipped cream and packed away in 
a mould for five hours. 





in many parts of the country in the 
past four years to beautify cities and 
towns by means of individual decoration of 


A NOTICEABLE attempt has been made 


with vines and blossoming plants. 
Town-improvement associations exist by the 
scores and hundreds; they are, indeed, in 
small places, the usual method in which the 
woman’s-club idea takes initial form and ac- 
tivity. While their work includes much more 
than the decoration of separate residences, the 
value of that department of effort is quickly 
recognized and undertaken. In the smaller 
centres of population the soil, literally and 
figuratively, is most productive. There is 
space for growing things, and these do grow 
abundantly and with fine effect. When, how- 
ever, the wilderness of brick’and mortar that 
characterizes a great city is approached, con- 
ditions are at once changed. The houses 
stand in solid rows, the small courtyards and 
the walks in front are solidly paved, with ap- 


houses 
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parently not a pill-boxful of soil accessible. 
To make this wilderness blossom like the rose 
would seem an almost impossible task, but 
there are ample evidences to the contrary. 

Boston has found her decorative success in 
the ampelopsis, which has so transformed the 
place that the individuality of the plant has 
yielded to the city it so beautifully embel- 
lishes—Boston ivy being the now accepted 
name for this well-known species of climbing 
green. 

One feels almost like pausing here to apos- 
trophize the wonderful vine. Asking only for 
the slightest foothold in the soil, whose quality 
may be good or bad as it happens, the ivy 
takes root, shut in often by relentless stone 
to the merest point of egress, and straightway 
begins to grow. The one tendril appears, a 
slender swaying thing of delicate green seck- 
ing the cold stone wall as a child nestles to 
the bosom of its mother. Once against the 
stone, the loving green, fastening its tiny 
hands more and more 
closely to the stolid, im- 
passive wall, clings and 


spreads, leaving grace 
and beauty where was 
dull stone. It is like 
moonlight —transform- 


ing and glorifying the 
ugly and the common- 
place. But, unlike 
moonlight, it is perma- 
nent and a continuous 
source of enjoyment. 
Its practical side is as 
much to be commended 
as its sentimental. It 
is easily grown, inex- 
pensive, and preventive 
of dampness, the leaf 
growing at such an 
angle that the rain is 
thrown off from the 
walls. It is very clean, 
being avoided to a 




















FLORAL WINDOW BOXES 


strange degree by insects, mosquitoes, and the 
like; it is beautiful in the spring when the 
young leaves are unfolding, and gorgeous in 
the autumn as its more splendid hues appear. 
Truly this faithful and generous growth is 
nature’s richest gift to municipal beautifiers. 

The ally of the Boston ivy in city foliage 
decoration is the window box. London, in 
particular, has shown in its residence portion 
the possibilities of the two or of either alone, 
in most admirable fashion. No one who 
drove through Mayfair in Jubilee year will 
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ray Hill to follow. As a rule, the flowers in 
the boxes are of bright hues, and often a 
single color in varying shades will be seen at 
every window of a large mansion. One 
beautiful cream-colored house in Park Lane 
is decorated at every window and balcony 
with pink ivy geranium growing from boxes 
of cream-colored tile. The beautiful effect 
cannot be described, but should be seen to be 
appreciated. Sometimes a house will show 
only daisies and ferns, another will be banked 
with foliage plants of such varying tints of 


























MANSION OF ALFRED BEIT, PARK LANE, LONDON. 


have forgotten the charming effect of the 
London house-fronts, decked as they were 
with vines and flowering plants in superb 
and artistic profusion. The Englishman is 
very conservative in his home life and per- 
mits to the passer no peep into it, but he is 
more generous than the New-Yorker in mak- 
ing pleasant to look upon these sombre walls 
which withhold the secret of what is behind 
them. The photographs reproduced here will 
show what the Londoner has done in this re- 
spect. They were taken especially for Har- 
PER’S Bazar, and may prove a model for Mur- 


leaf that a charming effect of color is pro- 
duced. 

London’s fashionable season continuing 
until July, and, if Parliament holds, even 
somewhat later, makes all this floral decora- 
tion natural and easy. It exists practically 
only in the part of the city given over to the 
homes of the wealthy residents, as the fitting 
out of a house with window boges on the Lon- 
don plan is by no means inexpensive; but the 
London gentry, to the joy and pleasure of 
those who are city bound, keep up the bloom 
of their town-mansion fronts long after they 
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have gone on to shooting-boxes and country 
estates. 

The wealthy folk of New York, however, 
so far as the Borough of Manhattan is con- 
cerned, have not yet awakened in the small- 
degree to any 

of altruism in 
this regard. They are 
indifferent at all times 
to the appearance of 
the exterior of their 
houses, and especially 
ignore all attempts to 
change their looks in 
the summer - time. 
Occasionally the first 
few warm days in 
April will arouse a de- 
sire for the beautify- 
ing effect of a win- 
dow box, but the New- 
Yorker’s taste for this 
sort of ornamentation 
is sporadic and soon 
satisfied. It is 
sible that it would not 
be proper, socially, to 
any thought to 
the appearance of the 
house after the first of 
June. Whether or not 
it is bad form, the 
fact remains that the 
upper part of the 
Borough of Manhat- 
tan from June to Oc- 


est 


sense 


yx S- 


give 


tober presents solid 
blocks of dreary 
streets lined with 


shuttered 
houses, of which dusty 
areaways and littered 


closely 


entrance steps are a 
too common accom- 
paniment. If a little 


of the money spent in 
gilding the gold of 
Newport, or painting 
the lily of the summer 
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York, however, belongs the Municipal Art 
Society, from which a committee undertook 
last summer the creation of a “ Block Beauti- 
ful” in the Borough of Brooklyn, which, it is 
hoped, will serve as a model and inspiration 
for reproduction 
many parts of 
greater city. The 
committee, after in- 
vestigation, decided 
that the soil of Brook- 
lyn was better suited 
to the experiment than 
that of the Borough 
of Manhattan, and the 
scheme therefore 
launched on that side 
of the river. A dis- 
trict including, strict- 
ly speaking, two city 
blocks on Brooklyn 
Heights was selected, 
and a special commit- 
tee was made respon- 
sible for the work. 
The experiment was 
most successfully car- 
ried through, and 
Brooklyn’s “Block 
Beautiful ” became 


in 
the 


was 


oI 


4 

a | known far and wide. 
4 What had been done 
— in other places was 
a 


earefully studied, and 
much help was obtain- 
ed from photographs 
of London houses. In 
these were the records 
of many successful 
experiments and some 
decidedly ambitious 
work along the lines 
to be followed in the 
Brooklyn plan. 

The committee, with 
Miss Milhau as chair- 
man, included Miss 
Katharine Budd, the 
only practising woman 


oe 





homes on Long Island 
and up the Hudson, 
were put on the brown-stone wastes of east 
and west upper Manhattan in the dog-days, 
the cheer and pleasure of the many would 
be much enhanced without the 
lessening of pleasure to the few. 


slightest 
To New 


VINE-COVERED HOUSE 


architect in New 
York and an accepted 
expert in this sort of exterior house decora- 
tion, and Mrs. Howard See, who has devoted 
much time and study to forestry. These 
ladies undertook the work in the most practi- 
cal way. They first informed themselves on 


IN PORTMAN SQUARE. 








FLORAL WINDOW BOXES 


all points relating to 
the fitting and care of 
window boxes and other 
contemplated means of 
house decoration. The 
assistance of a Brook- 
lyn florist was secured, 
and arrangements were 
made for a window-box 
show at his shop by 
way of preliminary 
steps. Then a house-to- 
house canvass of the 
selected district was 
made and the aid of 
the residents procured. 
Everywhere success in 
this respect was prompt. 
The house-owners liked 
the plan, wisely fore- 
seeing not only its ar- 
tistic, but also its com- 
mercial, value, and read- 
ily promised co-operation. The committee is- 
sued a circular containing the necessary tech- 
nical information. A window box filled with 
flowers was supplied for $2 50, and the florist 
offered to take care of the boxes during the 
summer months and keep them watered and 
in good condition for $3 each. The circular 
recommended ampelopsis, or Boston ivy, as a 
vine well adapted for city planting, and the 
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HERTFORD STREET. 


florist supplied it in good cuttings at thirty- 
five cents each. A small additional charge 
was necessary for removing the stone flagging 
or cutting through a cement pavement, sup- 
plying good soil, and planting and training 
the vines against the building. 

The Tree-Planting Association of the 
borough also worked effectively in co-opera- 
tion with the committee. This society has 
existed for more than 
ten _years in Brooklyn, 











and experience gave 
value to its suggestions 
as to the choice and 
placing of trees best 
adapted to the local con- 
ditions and soil. A good 
tree was furnished for 
$5 40, with a charge of 
$1 20 per hour for plant- 
ing—an operation of 
perhaps an hour and a 
half. The movement 
was begun very early in 
the spring, as both trees 
and vines thrive best 
when planted in April. 

The large department 
stores of the city, noting 
the interest which the 
work aroused, promptly 








MARIE CORELLI'S HOUSE AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


displayed window boxes, 
plants, and seeds adapted 
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to the work, and in numerous parts of the 
city individual house decoration began. In 
the particular block to which official care was 
directed the boxes were placed in the win- 
dows, balconies, and over doorways, trees were 
set out at properly regulated intervals along 
the pavement, and vines were planted to be 
trained up over the house walls or to droop 
gracefully from balconies and lintels. The 
objection to leakage from the window boxes 
was overcome by the use of double bottoms. 
To maintain and water such boxes as were 
set above the first floor a special apparatus 
was provided, and the men in charge of the 
work made their tours armed each with a 
light ladder and carrying on his back a metal 
knapsack containing the water supply, to 
which was attached a sufficient length of hose 
to make it available for the upper stories. 

A difficulty feared, and to some extent en- 
countered, was the pilfering by small boys in 
midsummer of flowers from boxes within 
their reach. This was prevented as far as 
possible by special vigilance on the part of the 
police of the district. It is hoped this year 
to counteract the desire to steal flowers. by the 
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distribution of seeds for blossoming plants 
among the children of the adjacent tenement 
district. This was begun last season and was 
warmly welcomed by the youngsters, who 
showed diligence and pride in the care of their 
plants. This “ Block Beautiful,” so well in- 
augurated last year, is to be repeated and 
duplicated as widely as possible through the 
city for the coming summer. It is expected, 
indeed, that it is the permanent establishment 
of a movement that will accomplish much. 
The Municipal Art Society is an active or- 
ganization officered by public-spirited men 
who are specially qualified to direct an effort 
of this sort. Much practical information on 
the lines of its work may be had by address- 
ing the Society, care National Arts Club, 
37 West Thirty-fourth Street, New York 
city. 

The particular plan which has come to be 
known as that of the “ Block Beautiful ” has, 
in many places where it has been tried, open- 
ed a new industry to women with a gift for 
treating plants. Everybody knows that this 
ability is not possessed by all persons. Some 
women will take a trowel and turn the earth 
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FLOWER-BOXES AT KENSINGTON 
a few times in a pot of flowers, to be rewarded 
by the most luxuriant growth and biossom- 
ing; others may hang over a plant from morn- 
ing until night, only to watch it wither and 
die under their care. The knack, indeed, is 
almost a genius, and like genius it seems to 
be inborn rather than acquired. This new 
movement of outdoor art has already offered 
an agreeable occupation to many women. For 
a fixed price they look after window and door- 


HOUSE, 


NOTTINGHILL GATE, LONDON. 

yard plants, and though the money returns 
are not large, they have proved satisfactory 
for the time expended to those who have 
undertaken the work. The employment is not 
merely for the summer, as might seem, for 
house plants need the same expert care and, 
nowadays, often receive it. The work is light 
and particularly well suited to women, who 
are much more apt to have this faculty with 
plants than are men. 
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a sun-room to the apartments of the house. When her friends have 
asked her who is the invalid of the family for whom it is presumably 
designed, she has replied: “ There is no invalid, and I am hoping by means of 
this very room that there may be none. We build greenhouses for the plants 
we love, because they grow best in sunlight, but the human plants of our 
household, those we love the dearest, are often ignorantly tucked away in 
north, sunless rooms, and we wonder that they languish. This sun-room 
which we have made is on the second flocr facing east and south, and the 
architect has worked it into a corner of the house plan by which the 
numerous windows that are specially large and close together are set in a 
sloping roof. The room is arranged so that in case of illness it can be con- 
veniently used independently of the rest of the house. The walls are painted, 
and the floor is of hard wood, and-will of course have no carpet or even rugs 
to gather dust and germs. Where the floor and walls join, the builder has 
made a curve, as is done in modern hospital-building, instead of the usual 
right angle. The furniture is to be very simple. Some comfortable cane 
chairs and settees and a few cushions with washable covers. We mean to 
use the room as much as possible each day. The children can study there, 
and in winter, particularly, I hope for good results to us all from much liv- 
ing in my sun-parlor. For this rcason I have had it placed near other rooms 
of the house, that we may get in the way of going there.” 

At a cooking-class for trained nurses the other day, at which wholesome 
palatable morsels for.the invalid’s tray were demonstrated, directions were 
given for the preparation of a banana in a way to make it acceptable and 
safe for the most delicate digestion. A banana that is at the perfect stage 
of ripeness, neither overripe nor in any way tough from not being ripe 
enough, is skinned and scraped free of the loose stringy layers that cling 
after the rind is removed. A syrup is made of a cupful of hot water and a 
half-cupful of sugar, with a little orange and lemon juice mixed by way 
of flavoring, and in this, in a shallow porcelain-lined dish, goes the banana. 
Bake it in a fairly hot oven about twenty-five minutes, turning the fruit 
once and basting frequently with the syrup. The banana is done when it has 
a clear, transparent look. Remove the fruit from the syrup, which latter 
is returned to the oven to cook down to a jelly. Pour this over the banana, 
serving the whole chilled, though not frozen or icy. 

A pretty design for a centrepiece at a recent dinner was simplicity itself, 
but very effective. In the middle of the table was a large circular mirror-mat 
on which rested a bow-knot of fine flowers, the whole encircled with a band 
of close green leaves which overlapped each other, making a solid wreath. 
The same idea was repeated on the dinner cards and in the glass of flowers 
at each cover. This held a small bouquet, and the stem of the glass, which 
was really a small vase, was wreath-encircled where it rested on the cloth. 
The punch was served in low cups wreathed with leaves. 

The housekeeper will find a desirable combination for a plain compote 
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A WOMAN who is superintending the building of a new home is adding 
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in a mixture of prunes and rhubarb. Each is stewed separately, the prunes 
taken out of their juice. Over them is then poured the stewed rhubarb, 
which for this purpose should not be made very sweet. 

In a room recently seen tapestry was utilized in a most attractive way. 
The owner of the room explained that the doors of an otherwise promising 
apartment which she wished to convert into a library were of cheap wood 
with an ugly finish, and hopelessly spoiled every decorative scheme that was 
tried. In this dilemma an artist friend suggested covering them with tap- 
estry, which was done. The material is the good upholsterer’s variety to 
be had almost anywhere in satisfactory reproductions of antique designs. 
This was put on the doors to cover them entirely and evenly. Small in- 
visible tacks were used, and afterwards a narrow cord braid, of so dull a 
shade that it was almost invisible, was put on over the tacks. The casings 
were stained in a dark tint corresponding to the background of the tapestry, 
and outside of them, flat on the wall, was placed, entirely around each door- 
frame, from the floor at one side to the floor at the other, a band of the tap- 
estry about six inches wide. In the same house an unusual treatment of an 
arched doorway was also noticed. Often a pole is placed above the highest 
point in the arch, from which a lambrequin or curtain falls straight,—an 
arrangement which of course destroys the arched effect. In this doorway, 
however, the arch was preserved in a simple and effective way. A curved 
frame of soft wood about three inches wide was made to fit the arch, its 
shape and appearance suggesting an elongated skirt-hanger. This was first 
covered with a piece of the lambrequin material, shirred on, with short, 
fringed cross-pieces of the same festooned from one side to the other in 
graceful fashion. The whole thing was then hung up on three hooks, placed 
for the purpose on the wall at the point and at either end of the arch. 

By way of variety try baking an eggplant. The vegetable is wiped clean 
and partially boiled, whole and unskinned, just as it comes from the market. 
Take from the water, cut open lengthwise, scoop out the inside, and mix with 
an equal quantity of bread crumbs. Pile this in the two shells, sprinkle the 
tops with bits of butter, and bake in the oven. 

The very economical housewife should not forget that a French woman 
will make an appetizing and nutritious soup from pea-pods. Fully a half- 
peck of the pods is needed, and these should be looked over, that bits of twigs 
or leaves may be picked out; the pods wiped clean rather than washed, which 
would detract from the flavor. Put the pods in the soup-kettle with enough 
water to cover—about two quarts to a half-peck of the pods. Simmer till 
tender, then press through a sieve, adding milk, butter, and seasoning. A 
clear soup can be made by straining through a colander, adding a little beef 
stock and serving with fried bread. 

Sheets of Turkish toweling about two yards square are often used in- 
stead of bath-robes. The loose cloth does actual drying- service, while 
the robe, from its design, is merely a covering. 

A useful kitchen addition is a small broad paint-brush, of course bought 
fresh for the purpose; with it rolls and bread may be lightly rubbed with 
warm milk or melted butter, and pie-pans and cake-pans neatly greased with- 
out the touch of finger-tips or a dubiously clean bit of paper. The brush 
may be cleaned by washing in hot water and soap, a thorough rinsing follow 
ing to remove all trace of suds. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 








I'ne# practical and thoroughly modern pattern-sheet supplement that appears with this issue represents patterns to the market 
alue of about $2. Their value in the preparation of the family wardrobe will prove at least five times as great. This supplement, 
if the patterns are studied out and traced according to directions, will prove of the utmost convenience to those of our readers who 


make their own or their children’s clothing 


Girl’s Summer Suit 

See Diagram Group I., Pattern-sheet Supplement 
VERY useful model for a young girl 
is the street suit illustrated here and 
given in pattern form on the supple- 
ment sheet in Diagram Group L 


is for a girl of fourteen 
years. The waist may be 
worn with or without the 
little cape which is such a 
popular feature of spring 
and summer costumes for 
both women and young 
girls. The waist should 
be entirely finished with- 
out the cape, and this 
made separate, to be hook- 
ed on to tiny silk loops, 
which may be so placed 
as to be almost hidden by 
the band of trimming 
around the yoke. 

Linen, pongee, mohair, 
or cheviot is. suitable for 
this design. Of a double- 
width material it will take 
six yards, and three-quar- 
ters of a yard of crépe de 
Chine for the vest and 
back yoke. Of pongee, 
which is narrow, about 
twice as many yards will 
be needed. The  trim- 
mings may be of velvet 
ribbon, silk or cotton 
braid, or bias bands of a 
contrasting material. 

The skirt is cut in five 
gores, with the shaped 
flounce arranged in a box- 
pleat at each seam. This 
gives a particularly pretty 
flare around the lower 


part of the skirt. 
other material used for the vest should be 
shirred and sewed to the lining. A fitted 
lining for the blouse is given, and separate 
patterns for the yoke and vest parts, so that 
The size where an unlined linen or cotton waist is to 





GIRL’S SUMMER SUIT.—NO. 32. 

Size, 14 years only. Price, 35 cents. 

See Diagram Group I., Pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 


The crépe de Chine or 


be made there need be no 
difficulty in planning or 
cutting. 


Graduation Gown Waist 
See Diagram Group II., Pattern- 
sheet Supplement 

HE pretty bodice of 

which a pattern is 
given in Group II. on the 
supplement is primarily 
intended to be used for a 
girl’s graduation gown, 
but as the size for a girl 
of sixteen years is thirty- 
five inches bust and twen- 
ty-three inches waist, this 
pattern will be useful to 
many women of medium 
size. 

In order to make the 
pattern as useful as pos- 
sible it has been designed 
to be made with separate 
yoke, if desired. It may 
thus be high or low in the 
neck, so that the gown 
used for the graduation 
exercises may serve as a 
pretty summer - evening 
costume. 

The material for such a 
gown is, of course, white 
—organdie or crépe de 
Chine or silk muslin. Of 
organdie a yard wide it 


will take three and a half 
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GRADUATION GOWN WAIST.—NO. 33. 


Size, 16 years (or 35 inches bust measure) only. Price, 25 cents. 
See Diagram Group II., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


yards. Four yards of lace seven or eight 
inches wide should be bought for the fichu 
and sleeve ruffles. ; 

The body of the waist may be tucked half 
its length or all the way to the belt, as pre- 
ferred. The lines of the tucks are ruled on the 
pattern, but as these tucks are to be only an 
eighth-inch deep, no sewing lines are given. 
On the sleeves the tucks are to be sewed only 
half-way down, the width being the same as 
on the bodice. A deep turn-in is allowed in 
the middle of the sleeve to give sufficient 
puff below. The edges of the opening should 
be seamed together in a very narrow seam, 
and the fulness below pleated in and tacked 
at the lower edge of this opening. Then the 
first tuck at each side should be lapped suf- 
ficiently to meet the one opposite and so 
cover the seam. 

The yoke and collar are in one piece. 
The long strip of organdie should be shirred 
in eight places—on each line marked and also 
on the two edges—and it should then be 
adjusted to the collar pattern given or mere- 
ly stiffened with bones. The shirring threads 
should be left in until the yoke is fitted to 
the figure of the future wearer, and then they 
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may be ended off. The lower edge of the 
yoke should be stayed with a narrow ribbon, 
and may be pinned or basted to the corset- 
cover to hold it in place. 

The lace fichu may be pleated in a V shape 
at the back or draped in a curve, as is most 
becoming. A little below where it is caught 
with the rosettes of ribbon the lace should be 
cut away, tapering gradually to a point, and 
the cut edge should be hemmed below the 
belt, where it falls loose. 


Woman’s Linen Eton Coat 

See Diagram Group III., Pattern-sheet Supplement 

OR the linen suits, the shirt-waist style 

and the little jacket with blouse of white 
or cream batiste are equally fashionable. 
There are decided advantages about the lat- 
ter style, as when the weather is very hot the 
thin blouse is very cool and comfortable, and 
has the added merit of being washable as 
often as is necessary. 

The little linen coats like that shown here 
in thirty-six inches bust measure are made 
without lining, and are therefore quite sim- 
ple to make. The front is faced, and may be 
worn turned back if preferred, as shown in 





WOMAN’S LINEN ETON COAT.—NO. 34. 


Size, 36 inches bust measure. Price, 25 cents. 
See Diagram Group III., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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WOMAN’S LINEN ETON COAT WORN OPEN.—NO. 34. 


the second illustration. The Eton shape, 
either belted in or cut off at the waist-line, 
gives a good effect for such jackets. Three 
and three-quarters yards of linen twenty- 
seven inches wide will be needed to cut the 
garment. 

The same model may be used with good 
results for cheviot or cloth, but in such mate- 
rials it should have a thin silk lining. Of 
cheviot forty-eight inches wide two and three- 
quarters yards will be needed. 


Girl’s Simple Shirt-waist 

See Diagrarh Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement 
OR a young woman with a figure of 
thirty-four inches bust measure is the 
box-pleated shirt-waist given on the supple- 
ment and shown in miniature in GroupIV. A 
box-pleat is marked in each side of the front, 
and a separate strip is given for the centre 
pleat, which is to be stitched on to the right 
side front in a seam and turned back into 

a pleat. The back has three box-pleats. 
This design is especially good for linen 
or flannel waists. The contrast of two colors, 
while leaving the waist perfectly simple, does 
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away with the unbecoming plainness of a 
waist without any trimming. The straps on 
both front and back may be finished with 
three small pearl buttons on each, but these 
are not a necessary part of the design. Where 
a more fancy trimming is desired a square 
motive of heavy embroidery may be used to 
finish the end of each strap, or the pattern 
may be used for a fancy waist and bands of 
lace or embroidery may be used between the 
box-pleats, running the full length of the 
waist. No pattern is given for the straps, as 
they are simply straight bands of the material. 
Of twenty-seven-inch materiai four and a 
quarter yards will be required to cut the 
waist for a figure of thirty-four inches bust 
measure. 
Child’s Summer Coat 
See Diagram Group VI., Pattern-sheet Supplement 
OR children’s coats simple designs are 
best, even though elaborate trimmings 
are applied. For small children the summer 
coats of piqué are very smart and becoming. 
They are shaped in a little to the figure, and 
have capes of the same material. There are 
usually some trimming and a collar of heavy 


GIRL’S SIMPLE SHIRT-WAIST.—NO. 35. 


Size, 34 inches bust measure only. Price, 25 cents 
See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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CHILD’S SUMMER COAT. 


Size, 6 years only. 


Price, 25 cents. 
See Diagram Group VI., Pattern-sheet Supplement 


lace or embroidery, but for morning wear 
even this may be omitted and the collar be 
made of the piqué itself, stitched like the rest 
of the coat. 

A piqué coat needs no lining, and is there- 
fore an easy garment for a mother who is 
not very skilful to make for her child. The 
design shown here and given in pattern form 
on the supplement is for a child of six years, 
but it would be equally good for a smaller 
child. The amount of piqué required to cut 
the coat for a child of six years is five yards; 
of broadcloth, for which the design is equally 
good, three and a half yards will be needed. 


Little Boy’s Pique Suit 

See Diagram Group V., Pattern-sheet Supplement 

VARIATION on the regular Russian 

suit and the sailor blouses for little 
boys is illustrated here. The pattern is given 
on the supplement in the three years size, 
and the shape of the several portions of the 
pattern may be studied in Group V., where 
they are shown in small size. The model is 
a good one for summer piqué and duck suits, 
but it is equally good, leaving out the tucks 
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in the front, for velvet or velveteen winter 
costumes. 

The right front should be cut just like 
the pattern given, but the left side should 
be cut away at the centre of the box-pleat. 
The collar should be cut from tucked ma- 
terial, the line of the centre of the back 
marked “cut or fold” being laid parallel 
with the tucks. For a velvet suit a heavy 
lace collar is best. 

Two and a half yards of piqué will be 
needed to cut the suit, or three and three- 
quarters yards of velvet. The pattern in- 
cludes the knickerbockers. 


The patterns given on the accompanying 
supplement are drafted to the same propor- 
tions and after the same style as the Bazar’s 
cut paper patterns. On the supplement all 
seams are allowed, and the width of the seam 
is printed clearly at each place. 

As many persons prefer to pay the cost of 
the pattern rather than to trace it from the 
sheet, the Bazar has arranged that these pat- 
terns are for sale at the same prices as are the 
regular cut paper patterns, except that in the 
ease of the supplement patterns which are 
given only in the one size which seems best 
suited to the design, double price must be 
paid when a different size is to be drafted. 





LITTLE BOY’S PIQUE SUIT. 


Size, 3 years only. Price, 35 cents. 
See Diagram Group V., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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VERY true housewife dreads to move; 
no matter how undesirable the present 
location, nor how attractive the future 

one, the moving is an operation to be put off 
as long as possible. “ Three removes are as 
bad as a fire” has been a time-honored saying 
since the days of Franklin; but, like other 
time-honored sayings, it is not by any means 
necessarily true. When science is brought to 
bear upon its problems, much may be done to 
rob even moving of its terrors; the intending 
mover may learn a variety of things for his 
enlightenment and the lightening of his task, 
if he be of a humble mind and willing to 
profit by the experiences of others. 

One thing which it is well to know is that 
it requires time to move successfully. Things 
may of course be jumbled into boxes and bar- 
rels and carted off in short order, if absolute- 
ly necessary; but for the really satisfactory 
removal it is necessary to begin weeks in ad- 
vance. Go through all the drawers, closets, 
boxes, and storerooms, disposing of rubbish 
and sorting letters, papers, old clothes, and 
all the other accumulations of years. Have 
at hand pasteboard or light wooden boxes for 
the letters and papers that must be saved; 
and after covering each one securely, label it. 
Make bundles of clothing, wrapping them in 
newspapers so that they will be ready to put 
away without undoing. Just as far as pos- 
sible, make everything ready for immediate 
use in the new home. To this end have cur- 
tains and blankets laundered, carpets, rugs, 
and draperies cleaned, and pillows renovated. 
These are some of the things which can and 
should be done before the actual time for 
moving arrives. 

It is possible in some families, where there 
are several willing workers, to do nearly all 
the packing without outside help, simply hir- 
ing vans for carrying the goods; or, if you 
have a long purse, you may indulge in the 
luxury of giving the whole matter into the 
hands of a company which makes a business 
of packing, moving, and storing household 
furniture. In the latter case, men will come 


to your house, pack everything, crating the 
furniture or wrapping it in burlap, load the 
entire contents of the house into vans and. 
if necessary, into the freight-car. They will 
receive the shipment at the other end, deliver 
everything at the new house, and unpack and 
set up the furniture, and all for no excessive 
sum, considering the saving of nervous wear 
and tear. A_ responsible company will 
guarantee the safe arrival of the whole, and 
will make good any breakages due to faulty 
packing. 

A compromise between these two plans is 
most likely to be followed. If you live in a 
city where there are several companies en- 
gaged in the business of packing and moving, 
it is well to get a number of different esti- 
mates. If you are only moving to another 
house in the same place or near by, so that 
your furniture may be moved all the way by 
wagon, the labor and expense will be much 
less than if your possessions must be carried 
by train. In the latter case nearly all the 
furniture must be put into crates, and the 
rest very carefully wrapped. Representatives 
of the various companies will submit esti- 
mates on the work as a whole, and then, if 
desired, will offer more detailed estimates on 
certain parts of the work. For example, they 
may offer to crate the furniture, pack the 
china and bric-a-brac, pictures and books, for 
a certain sum; or you may decide to pack the 
books and dishes yourself, in which case they 
will bid on the rest of the work. Or, if you 
prefer, you may hire their expert packers for 
from fifty to seventy-five cents an hour to do 
such parts of the packing as you may decide; 
and every sort of packing material may be 
purchased from these companies. A good 
company will charge about $50 for packing 
and carting to the freight-station the con- 
tents of an ordinary house of eight or nine 
rooms. At least two or three days should be 
allowed for this work. The packers will 
bring with them lumber, nails, tools, a crate 
of excelsior, a bale of burlap, quantities of 
paper, balls of heavy Manila twine, up- 








MOVING DAY 


holstery needles, and a large load of empty 
barrels and boxes. 

This list of requisites should be suggestive 
to the amateur packer. By speaking in ad- 
vance, it is usually possible to obtain the 
barrels and smaller boxes from the grocer; 
large packing-boxes, sewing-machine crates, 
and sometimes piano-boxes may be bought 
for a moderate sum at department stores. 
Packing-boxes of unusual strength, intended 
to hold books, may sometimes be procured 
from storage companies for fifty cents each; 
but any well-made boxes, such as may be 
procured from the grocer for five or ten cents 
each, will answer the purpose almost equally 
well, provided they are not too large. The 
golden rule of packing is to fill the larger 
boxes with light articles such as clothing, pil- 
lows, and bedding, and to put the books and 
other heavy articles in small boxes, except 
china and all sorts of dishes, which go in 
barrels. This will be advantageous not only 
to the movers, but also to those who unpack 
at the other end; for while a large box of 
books will have to be unpacked where it stands 
to get it out of the way, small boxes may 
be put aside and opened at leisure. All books 
in fine bindings must be well wrapped in 
paper, and even with less valuable ones it is 
well to put pieces of paper or magazines be- 
tween the volumes, to prevent rubbing. 
Books of all sorts must be packed tightly; and 
if they do not fill the box, the spaces must be 
filled with paper to save the edges and corners 
of the books from injury. 

In packing china or other fragile articles, 
wrap each piece well in paper, except in the 
case of such flat pieces as plates and saucers, 
which may be placed one on another with 
layers of paper between them. It is hardly 
safe for the amateur to undertake the pack- 
ing of the finest kinds of glassware and china, 
but if compelled to do so he must take care 
to wind the handles of cups and the stems of 
wine-glasses in soft paper, filling each re- 
ceptacle with crumpled tissue-paper. When 
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packing them put each article in a little nest 
of excelsior quite by itself. In putting the 
articles into the barrels have first a thick 
layer of packing material,—excelsior, hay, or 
straw,—then put in a layer of the wrapped 
articles, then more packing, cramming it 
down as tightly as possible, so that the 
articles will neither strike each other nor 
come into contact with the sides of the bar- 
rels nor shake about, for these are the things 
which break the china. When the barrel is 
nearly filled, cover with burlap, tacked on. 
Do not “head up” the barrels, because then 
they would be turned upside down and rolled, 
while if only lightly covered they will be 
kept right side up. 

Pictures require careful packing. Oil 
paintings must be boxed. Pictures covered 
with glass may be put together with some- 
thing soft between them, and then they may 
be crated. 

It is most important to know the contents 
of every box and barrel, so that in the con- 
fusion of settling again it will not be neces- 
sary to hunt through several packages for 
needed articles. It is a good plan to number 
the boxes, and under a corresponding number 
in your note-book jot down the principal 
things each contains. Just here it may be 
mentioned that the things sure to be in great- 
est and most constant demand are the ham- 
mer, the screw-driver, the hatchet, and an in- 
strument for removing tacks. 

The contents of bureau, desk, or chiffonier 
drawers may be left undisturbed, if breakable 
articles are taken out, and the drawers filled. 
It is a great comfort, in the confusion of 
“moving in,” to open a drawer and find your 
belongings in their accustomed places. 

Finally, see to the proper closing of the 
house before you leave it. Have the débris 
of the packing swept up, and rubbish of 
every sort carefully removed. Thus will you 


carry your self-respect with you and leave be- 
hind you an enviable name for good house- 
keeping. 














THEY 


DIDN’T EVEN GET 
WHAT HE MISSED 
GABRIEL. “ That rich New-Yorker doesn’t look 
happy.” 
Sr. Perer. “ He isn’t. He says this makes a 
magnificent home, but he wants some places to 
go for the spring, summer, autumn, and winter.” 
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SCARED OFF 
Knicker. “ How did you 
keep the wolf from the 
door ?” 
Bocxer. “I set a saucer 
of breakfast food outside.” 





HER OPINION 
Srecta. “What do 
think of Mabel’s 
hat?” 
Betia. “ Isn’t she a pious 
girl to keep up her penance 
after Lent?” 


you 
Easter 


A CONFESSION 

Mrs. Harrerson. “ Do 
you think it proper to bow 
to a man in a club win- 
dow?” 

Mrs. Catrerson. “ That 
depends. It’s the only 
ehance I have to recognize 
my husband.” 


ALL PLEASED 


He. “ I hope your parents 
don’t mind my coming 
around.” 

Sue. “Oh no! 
glad.” 

Wie (her brother). 
“IT heard ’em say it was a 
great relief.” 


They are 





WHY IT SHRINKS 
praise the shrinking 
violet, 
It is the poet’s pet; 
And yet, how can it help 
itself? 
It stays out in the wet. 


We 





BEYOND ANXIETY 


First CoLizce Boy. 
“ Hooray! My people have 
all turned Christian Scientists.” 

Seconp Cotiece Boy. “ Why such joy?” 

First Cottece Boy. “ Well, hitherto the only 
thing that has kept me from having a beautiful 
time has been the thought that it would worry 
them.” 








HIS HALCYON DAYS 


“Of course,” said the re- 
porter to the man who had 
been across the Atlantic 
twenty times, “ you have had 
some remarkable experiences?” 

“Yes,” mused the great 
traveller, as he gazed into the 
past; “on one occasion I sailed 
on the same steamer that car- 
ried Mr. Morgan.” 


HARD LINES 
“This tunnel is simply an 
outrage,” 
The Hudson complainingly 


said. 
* Just think of attempting to 
slumber 


With men always under 
your bed!” 





INNOCUOUS 
He. “ Does your father ob- 
ject to my making love to 
you?” 
Sue. “Oh no! He told me 
to have as many innocent and 
harmless amusements as possi- 


ble.” 





oe 


MISS BUD. “Dear ME, HOW PROVOKING! I 
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‘How LONG WERE YOU IN New YorK?” 
“ SPRING, SUMMER, AUTUMN, AND WINTER.” 
“ ONE DAY?” 











JUST KNOow I COULD WRITE HARRY THE LOVELIEST é 
LETTER, IF I COULD ONLY THINK OF SOMETHING “ HEIGH, MAG, LOOK WOT WANTS TER GIB IT- 


TO say!” 


SELF TER ME FER A BIRTHDAY PRESENT!” 
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Woman and the Manly Virtues 
CHANGE of standards has always its dangers, especially in the middle 
A of a conflict. It is like “swapping horses while crossing a stream,” 
which has long stood as a symbol of folly. 
under which horses must be swapped even 
changed even in the heat of battle. 


Yet there are circumstances 
in mid-current, and standards 
In the conflict of modern life, woman 
seems to have got to the place where it now becomes imperative for her to 
take up some masculine standards instead of the onés she has been carrying 
for centuries. If she is to fight shoulder to shoulder with her brothers, not as 
a figure of rhetorical speech, but in dead earnest, she must fight under the 
same flags as they. 

Woman is pressing into education, into business life, into the professions. 
The standards which rule in a bov’s education are not those of a girl’s school. 
Yet, if the girl is to fight the same battle later on, the boy’s rules of honor, of 
loyalty to comrades, of personal courage, need to be learned. 


Boys are bar- 
barians, perhaps, where girls are gentle. 


But the boys’ code of honor is an 
admirable one, none the less, and the young barbarians live up to it with re- 
markable consistency, on the whole. The girl does not find such a code among 
her schoolfellows; she has to learn it later on if she is to learn it at all. If 
colleges for women can fill this want, they will do a great work for the sex, 
and one quite as necessary as giving girls instruction in the higher mathematics 
and philosophy. The manly virtues are what the modern woman needs, if she 
is to do a man’s work in the world. Her own “ fugitive and cloistered vir- 
tues ” lack fibre for the hardships of bivouac and battle. 

Nevertheless, as has been said, the change has its dangers. It is quite pos- 
sible to lose the feminine code in the process, and never attain the masculine 
one. Those who have to do with woman as a business factor are often dis- 
appointed by her apparent lack of any standard at all. She will undersell or 
overcharge without scruple. She loves the wages, not the work. Her manners 
lose gentleness, and do not gain sincerity. She schemes to supplant others, and 
has little sense of the sacredness of a contract. 

In the end, woman will win, for she has a natural turn for the virtues. She 
has always excelled in those that belong to the feminine lot. She will conquer 
the masculine ones, too, before she goes far along the road of man’s work. But 
in this transition period, she is necessarily vexing the souls of those who like 
the Ever-Womanly to be the Ever-Perfect. The home virtues are so beautiful 
that one must sigh to see feminine feet set in other paths; but since they are 
so set, increasingly, we can trust woman to walk more nobly in them each year. 








The Heart of Morality 


“ ERACITY is the heart of morality” is a man’s saying. It is doubtful 
whether woman entirely agrees with it. Many women prefer manners, 
and popularity, and emotional goodness, to the plain severity of truth. To 


insist upon the strict truth, at the risk of hurting the feelings of others or 
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chilling the warmth of a sympathetic atmosphere, seems to them too rigid a 
rule to follow. One can be good in so many ways without being absolutely 


veracious, they feel. To be warm-hearted, and generous, and unselfish, and 
tactful is better than to be, so to speak, 


“Too good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 


George Washington is a man’s hero, not a woman’s, and Diogenes has never 
appealed to the feminine imagination. 

Yet truth, even if it lie at the very bottom of life’s well, has to be there, 
or the waters will not be sweet. Perhaps, as Lord Bacon asserted, “ the mixture 
of a lie doth ever add pleasure”; but it is fatal to the high virtues. Morality 
without truth is “Hamlet” with Hamlet left out. Of course, people can get 
along in life very comfortably, and even be approved by the community, without 
strict veracity; but to be good enough to get along in life means nothing, as far 
as real righteousness is concerned. Expediency is not one of the Command- 
ments. Neither, so far as the letter goes, is truth; and yet perhaps lying was 
left out of the Decalogue on purpose, so as to test whether we keep it in the 
spirit or the letter. It is probable that many people congratulate themselves 
on the omission, and quite forget that Satan is expressly called, in Holy Writ, 
the Father of Lies. The real lover of truth knows that falsehood always proves 
ite paternity before it gets through—that it is always an evil and a mistake, 
and never a good thing. But it takes education to learn this; and woman’s 
education on this line is hampered by the fact that she desires to please, and 
truth is not always pleasing. 

Men have a decided advantage in this respect. 


They can be as outspoken as 
they choose. 


They do not need to think of the graces, but only of the virtues. 
Woman has both standards to carry, and usually exalts that of the graces, to 


the disadvantage of the other. Nevertheless, she is learning a good deal, 


nowadays, and laying aside some mistaken ideas; and it is to be hoped that 
she will take this masculine saying for her own some day, “ Veracity is the 
heart of morality,” 


since it is a pity for man to monopolize so illuminating a 
sentence. 





One Feminine Foible 

FIRM in a neighboring city hits off unerringly a feminine foible of these 
modern days. It is a firm doing 
method that, as a rule, bars high-class 
adds an N. B. to its advertisements in 
delivery a specialty. 


business on the instalment plan,—a 
trade,—and with great astuteness it 
the public prints, reading: “ Private 
Unlettered wagons sent on request.” More than one 
woman, who would hesitate to admit the feeling, has sighed for and relinquished 
some tempting bargain advertised at a shop purveying to the democratic many 
rather than the exclusive few, because it would embarrass her to have the 
delivery wagons of the house drive up to her door. A certain New York firm 
of this class recognized the feeling referred to, and catered to it by providing 
unstamped paper bags and sheets in which parcels to be delivered to customers 
at the counters might be wrapped. When this practice was understood, many 
an unlabelled purchase was carried away by shoppers who would have hesi- 


tated to be seen with a parcel confessedly from the place. When it is feminine 


human nature that is to be dealt with, few understand better how to take ad- 
vantage of its weaknesses than the shrewd merchant. 
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The Bazar patterns, while somewhat higher in price than the majority of patterns offered by other 
makers, are for that very reason better worth buying. They are made by the cleverest designers in the 
country, and have the merit of exclusiveness. They are, because of their style and perfect fit, the best 
patterns on the market, and are admitted by all women who use them to hold first rank. In future each 
pattern will be accompanied by an illustration of the garment, and careful directions for making. 





Note.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 
including street, city, and State, legibly written. In all cases money must accompany order. Remittances must be made in form of 
postage stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this department, see 
advertisement pages. Owing to the great increase in the Bazar’s circulation, and the consequent increase in the sales of patterns, it 
is more than ever necessary that purchasers should be most careful in ordering, in order to avoid possibility of mistakes and delay 








An order biank will be found in the advertising pages at the back of the magazine. 


PLEATED JACKET 

ITTLE pleated boleros are a feature of 
many of the spring gowns, worn as 
separate coats, or as a part of the 
itself, with chiffon 
or lace blouse and under- 
sleeves. They are best 
suited to slight figures, but 
even to comparatively 
stout women the long lines 
are rather becoming. 

The cut paper pattern 
No. 429, illustrated here, 
includes only the jacket,— 
not the under blouse and 
full sleeves. In buying 
for an outside jacket, to 
be worn over a bodice, it 
will be necessary to order 
a size larger than one 
would choose for a waist. 
The quantity of material 
required for such a jacket 
for a woman of medium 
size is four yards of silk 
or two yards of material 
forty-five or more inches 
wide. The edge of bolero 
and sleeves usually is fin- 
ished with a pretty lace 
trimming when the gar- 
ment is for dress occasions, 
and when it is of mohair or linen machine- 
stitching takes the place of this trimming. 
A vest of a contrasting material with a 
trimmed or stitched edge is in the front, and 
from this turns back a flat collar. 


BOLERO 


waist 


measure. 





PLEATED BOLERO JACKET. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 429. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36,38, and 40 inches bust 
Price, 25 cents. 


PLEATED COSTUME 

HITLE the extreme popularity of ac- 

cordion - pleated gowns in thin mate- 
rials makes one almost a necessity of a well- 
planned wardrobe for the 
coming summer, the one 
disadvantage of their nec- 
essary clumsiness around 
the hips makes them out 
of the question for any 
but slight women. With 
this fact in view, the de- 
signers have evolved an- 
other style—that with hip 
‘yoke and with the pleats 
starting just below the 
yoke at a mere point and 
growing deeper to the foot 
of the skirt. This is called 
the sun-pleated skirt. To 
avoid the very ugly stretch- 
ing of the bias parts which 
is inevitable in the circu- 
lar skirt, this new model 
is cut in ten gores. The 
seams are not at all notice- 
able, and the flat effect of 
the yoke and plain front 
panel makes the gown pos- 
sible even for stout fig- 
ures. In the same way, 
on the waist there is a 
plain yoke with panel and bands which ex- 
tend over the tops of the sleeves, giving the 
fashionable long shoulder-line. Around these 
panels and across the bottom of the yoke there 
is a trimming of lace to cover the joining. 








CUT PAPER PATTERNS 





ACCORDION-PLEATED COAT. 
Made over Cut Paper Pattern No. 408. Price, 25 cents 
For the waist the chiffon or crépe de Chine 
should be pleated in the regular accordion 
pleats. The lining pattern is given, and for 
the outside is given the pattern of the ma- 
terial unpleated. The pleating must be done 
by machine, so no lines are given to indicate 
the places for pleats. It is the same case 
with the skirt. The 
pattern is given, but 
as no one could pleat 
the material without 
the correct machine 
for it, it is simply a 
question of prepar- 
ing the material and 
passing it into the 
hands of the profes- 
sional. Twelve and 
a half yards of chif- 
fon forty-five inches 
wide will be needed 
to cut the complete 
gown. The _ yokes 
and panels may be 
of lace over chiffon 
with good effect. 
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ACCORDION-PLEATED COAT 
VERY useful article in this year’s fash- 
ions is the loose coat of silk, lace, or 
chiffon. For simple garments it is made of 
plain black silk with some trimming of lace 
or passementerie on the collar and down the 
fronts. Sometimes it is closed at the bust 

by a big bow of ribbon with long ends. 


Harrer’s Bazar pattern No. 408 was 
issued some months ago as the advance 


model for these plain long cloaks. The same 
shape is now used for the silk coats and also 
for those of lace. The lace is put on plain 
over a silk lining, or accordion-pleated lace 
or chiffon is used. 





SUN-PLEATED 


COSTU ME, 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 430. 


Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure. 
Price, 25 cents each for skirt or waist. 
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pecially to Dickens enthusiasts, is that 
Harper & Brothers are about to issue 
The Poems and Verses of Charles Dickens. These 
poems are now for the first time collected, and, 
fortunately, the work has been taken up by the 
right man. Frederick George Kitton, the com- 
piler of the volume, is an authority on all mat- 
ters pertaining to Dickens. He includes with the 
poems some very interesting bibliographical notes. 
The poems themselves have been collected from 
the novels and other writings of Dickens. There 
are choruses, songs, and concerted pieces from 
plays of his and of Wilkie Collins and others, 
and verses reprinted from The Examiner and 
The Daily News. Other verses collected from 
private sources are now printed for the first 
time. The book will be published simultaneously 
here and in London. 

The Bishop, by Cyrus Townsend Brady (Har- 
per & Brothers), is a series of thrilling experi- 
ences in Western life written in the author’s 
well-known interesting style. The Bishop him- 
self is a fine type who cannot fail to appeal to 
the sympathies of his readers, and many of the 
characters with whom his work brings him in 
contact are most engaging. 

William Farquhar Payson has made a long 
step from his first book, John Vytal, the scene 
of which was laid in the Virginia colony in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, to Washington Square, New 
York, In his new novel, The Triumph of Life 
(Harper & Brothers), his characters are of the 
most modern type, and the story one of the pres- 
ent day. 

A valuable new publication of Harper & Bro- 
thers is How to Keep Household Accounts, by 
Charles Waldo Haskins. It is a most convenient 
little handbook of family finance, written in such 
an interesting manner that any woman, whether 
interested in the subject or not at the outset, 
cannot fail to feel a new impulse to study the 
questions of income and expenditure, and to take 
a new interest in saving. Such a book has an 
unnoticed influence in training the mind to busi- 
nesslike methods. 

Mr. Bliss Perry’s recent book, A Study of 
Prose Fiction (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.), is a 
scholarly volume deserving the close attention of 
students of literature. It is made up of lectures 
originally delivered to the students at Prince- 
ton. Among the subtopics discussed are Fiction 
and Drama, Prose Fiction and Poetry, The Char- 
acters, The Plot, The Fiction Writer, Question 
of Form, The Short Story, ete. 

Another excellent collection of lectures given 
more or less permanent preservation is John C. 
Van Dyke’s little volume, The Meaning of Pic- 
tures (Seribners). These talks were originally 
given for Columbia University, and are pleasantly 


A FACT of great interest to readers, and es- 


informal, as well as highly instructive. The book 
is illustrated with numerous excellent reproduc- 
tions of famous pictures. 

Among the charming nature-books of the year 
none is more delightful than Mr. Hamilton W. 
Mabie’s book, Under the Trees (Dodd, Mead, & 
Co.). In this especial volume he writes of April 
days and mysterious nights, of rivers and springs, 
and of the hearts of woods, and in each paper he 
is at his best. Under the Trees should be added 
to the list of holiday books appreciated by book 
and nature lovers. 

There may be a long-felt want for the book 
Every Day in the Year, edited by James L. 
Ford and Mary Ford, and published by Dodd, 
Mead, & Co. The publishers explain that the 
book is designed for lovers of poetry and stu- 
dents of history. To the writer it seems mere- 
ly a conscientious but rather dull effort to put 
between covers a poetical epitome of the world’s 
history. The book contains nearly eight hundred 
poems, arranged according to the days of the 
year, and intended to commemorate the great 
events in history. It is explained that this is 
“an excellent method of fixing history in the 
mind.” Let it go at that. 

In The History of French Art, Mr. W. C. 
Brownell, that polished and delightful critic, 
gives to the public through Charles Scribner’s 
Sons a most fascinating volume. Mr. Brownell’s 
text is always interesting. and his opinions are 
reliable. The book is beautifully illustrated with 
half-tone reproductions of the work of famous 
French artists, whom Mr. Brownell discusses. 

Daniel Boone, by Reuben Gold Thwaites, pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., is a most interest- 
ing history of the early settlers in the South- 
west. While Boone is the central figure, and a 
most attractive hero, other men and women who 
were his friends and companions in those early 
struggles in the wilderness enter largely into 
the story, and give it a pleasing variety. 

The fourth volume of The History of Woman 
Suffrage has just been issued by Susan B. An- 
thony and Ida Husted Harper. It is a book of 
over one thousand pages, in which is given the 
recent story of the work led- by Miss Anthony. 
The history is brought in this volume up to the 
beginning of the new century, and in its pages 
are contained “the laws for women in every 
State, their educational and industrial oppor- 
tunities, the amount of suffrage they already 
possess, the offices they afé filling, and many 
other points of genera] interest.” The story of 
what women have accomplished along these same 
lines in Great Britain and her colonies is told 
in one chapter. The new volume, as well as the 
others of the history, may be bought from Miss 
Anthony, 17 Madison Street, Rochester, New 
York. 
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Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


keeps the hands smooth, white, supple. Emollient in its effect 
upon the cuticle, softens it, prevents the nails from becom- 
ing dull and brittle. A skin soap, used by leading manicures 


the world over. 25 cents everywhere. 


: Our booklet, trial size package of Soap and Facial Cream 
Special offer. sent for 5 cts to pay postage, or for 10 cts the same and 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder and Dental Cream. Address Dept. H. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agents, Cincinnati, O. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 
Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply 
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The Bazar’s correspondence 
Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


J. D.—Have a Kaffeeklatsch. For an. after- 
noon entertainment for eight ladies nothing 


could be better. It will be a variety and make 
a reason for asking your friends to come, and 
it will have the “simplicity” you desire for 
the reunion. Invite your friends each to come 
with her work-bag, thimble, and her own work, 
or provide for. the occasion some contest work 
such as dressing dolls for a charitable object. 
After all the dolls are dressed, vote for the one 
considered the most tastefully done, and give 
a prize to the dresser. This is a good object for 
a Kaffeeklatsch, but the principal feature is the 
menu for the refreshments. Everything must 
hint of Germany, and pertain, as much as pos- 
sible, to coffee. Have coffee hot, with cream and 
sugar, with whipped cream, frappé in glasses, 
and café parfait, served in glasses, too. Have 
coffee - cakes and zwieback and apple - cake and 
small cakes with the icing flavored with coffee. 
Have also coffee-candies. If you can get some 
one to sing German songs or play German music 
after the refreshments do so by all means, or 
you can have readings from well-known German 
selections. It will make a very pleasant after- 
noon’s entertainment, I am sure. 


ARKANSAS.—Considering the time of leaving 
of your tw6 daily trains, I think you would best 
choose five or six o'clock as the time for your 
wedding. For a wedding at that hour I think 
your best choice would be a gown of crépe de 
Chine in a gray-blue shade, with some trimming 
of white lace put on in flat bands. With this 
you can wear a hat or not, as you prefer; but 
I should think for an informal wedding it would 
be better not to wear a hat. For your travelling 
gown, by far the best choice would be a blue 
mohair; with this you will want a shirt-waist of 
silk or linen, gray gloves, ribbon stock with lawn 
turn-over collar, plain black boots. 

It is much prettier, for a wedding, to have 
two separate gowns for the marriage and for 
the going-away gown. I do not think the muslin 
you describe will be as pretty as a cream or 
gray crépe. The color of your gown really does 
not affect the color of what the bridegroom wears. 
For a morning wedding, to be quite correct, he 
should wear frock-coat with gray trousers, and 
the same costume exactly at any hour up to 
six o'clock; later than this, evening dress is 
correct. The Tuxedo coat would not, under any 
circumstances, be correct; so, considering the fact 
that a full-diess coat would be of no use, I think 
you would better choose an afternoon hour for 
your wedding ceremony. Then he could wear 
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the Prince Albert (or frock) coat; with that 
coat in black, gray trousers, light necktie, white 
or figured waistcoat, and gloves of gray (un- 
dressed kid), or no gloves at all, would be quite 
correct. 

It is customary at a home wedding for the 
bride to come in on her father’s arm, and meet 
the groom just in front of where the clergyman 
stands. Your sister might be maid of honor, 
and walk in just ahead of you, stepping to one 
side and holding your bouquet during. the cere- 
mony. I think if you have any guests at the 
wedding you must give them some light refresh- 
ment, but this may be only ices and wedding- 
cake, if you want to make the affair very simple. 
You may carry any kind of flowers you prefer, 
but usually a bride chooses something in white 
—white roses, white sweet peas, or asters would 
be appropriate. It is more comfortable for a 
bride to leave the house after the guests have 
gone; and so if you can arrange to have about 
one hour to spare before your train leaves, I 
think you will find this most satisfactory. 


G. C.—A green luncheon should be an at- 
tractive entertainment. If you have a lace cen- 
trepiece or table-cloth place green silk or sateen 


under it. Have candle shades of green paper 
and a delicate vine twined about the candle- 
sticks. Place vases of maidenhair ferns at the 


corners of the table and a low bed of ferns in 
the centre, and if you want any flowers use 
white spring flowers in preference to a color. 
The bonbons should be green, the icing on the 
cakes green, and the place ecards the small four- 
leaf-clover cards that come for the purpose. All 
the dishes should be green. For the menu have 
grape-fruit served on green leaves decorated with 
cut-up angelica; next, purée of pease with 
whipped cream served in bouillon-cups; next, 
shad roe with sauce tartare sprinkled with 
parsley; then sweetbreads and mushrooms cream- 
ed and served in green peppers; broiled spring 
chicken, new potatoes with melted butter and 
parsley, and fresh string- beans. Punch made 
with cr®me de menthe flavoring may be served 
next in glasses, and then a salad of mixed green 
vegetables on lettuce leaves. The dessert may be 
forms of pistache ice-cream with the little cakes 
with green icing. Fruit and bonbons are the 
last course, and coffee and cr®me de menthe 
may be served in the parlor. I hope that the 
green idea is carried out sufficiently in this menu 
to please you. It may be a very charming effect 
if dainty, delicate shades of green are used as a 
rule. 
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CHOCOLATE BON-BONS 


The Delicious Quality, Delightful Flavors, and Perfect Purity of \ 
these famous confections have made for them a phenomenal popularity. J 


Annual Sales Eight Million Packages \ 


Lowney’s Candies in the original sealed packages are Guaranteed to be 
in perfect condition or money refunded. 
If your dealer does not keep them, write to us. 


P. S.—We send FREE the Lowney Receipt Book, telling how to make 
Chocolate Candies at home. 
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L.—No, the bride is not expected to furnish 
the bridemaids’ gowns or the gowns worn by the 
maid of honor and the flower-girl. It is done 
only when the bride has large means at her _com- 
mand, and she asks, to attend her, girls who 
cannot afford to buy the dresses she wants them 
to wear. Occasionally in such a case or for 
some other’ reason the bride gives the gowns, 
but it is most unusual and not expected. The 
bride gives her attendants the gloves they wear 
sometimes, and usually some little souvenir such 
as a fan, a pin, or a parasol, which they 
wear or carry at the wedding. The bridegroom 
provides the bouquets they carry. At a day- 
time wedding the bridegroom, best man, and 
ushers should wear black frock-coats, dark gray 
trousers, black or fancy waistcoats, and white 
ties; this is the conventional dress. 


Hints.—By sending to any of the well-known 
New York caterers, or those in any other large 
city, you will be able to get charming devices in 
spun sugar. It is a pretty conceit to have the 
prevailing flower of the reception decorations 
done in spun sugar for the ices—a spray to be 
put over the forms, and small flowers in spun 
sugar for garnishing. If you write to a caterer 
and tell him your plan for the reception, he will 
make the flower devices for the table garnish- 
ings and send them to you packed in such a 
way that they will reach you in perfect condi- 
tion. I have had this done so often for friends 
that I can recommend it, but it costs a great 
deal, of course, to have the spun-sugar flowers 
made, packed, and sent. For the table decora- 
tions use pink sweet. peas with maidenhair ferns. 
They will be charming. Have them in vases 
and scattered about the table with stray ferns, 
and have some of the pretty fern balls that are 
sold by all the florists suspended from the chan- 
deliers, doorways, and light fixtures, and stick 
in these sprays of the sweet peas; nothing could 
be prettier. Have all the small cakes iced in 
pink, the rolled sandwiches tied with pink, and 
for the individual ices get roses that conceal 
little boxes in which the ice is put; they are 
charming. 


Maset.—You should leave or send a card with 
P. p. ¢. written in the lower corner This will 
show that it is your farewell call. About the 
wedding, now. I ean understand your anxiety, 
and I am very glad to try to help you. I would 
advise being married in church, and having a 
very simple luncheon afterwards in your rooms 
in the boarding-house, or, for the occasion, hire 
the parlor of the boarding-house. It will be 
only for a few hours. The only decoration neces- 
sary in the church will be a few palms; the 
groom is not entertained by you; he goes to a 
hotel, and he does not drive with you to the 
ehurch, but with his best man. You go with 
your mother. Your mother pays for everything 
in connection with the wedding but the minister’s 


ENTERTAINMENT 


fee, and the carriage used when you drive from 
the house to go away, and the carriage the bride- 
groom uses to go to the church. These are his 
only expenses. You do not mention having any 
one give you away, so why do you not walk into 
the church with the bridegroom? He may have 
a best man or not, but it is a little better that 
he should have one to attend to several duties 
for him. The best man takes care of the wed- 
ding-ring, gives the minister his fee, attends to 
the carriage, ete. If you wish, your mother may 
give you away. She may step quietly from the 
front pew to do so, and walk back again after 
her duty is performed. After the wedding, for 
the luncheon have some palms and flowers in the 
rooms, and a pretty little table set for the few 
friends and relatives who will be present. Serve 
a very simple menu of sandwiches and salad, ices, 
and cake and coffee, and it will be quite enough. 
Send the boxes of wedding-cake to your near 
friends and relatives who do not come to the 
wedding. I would advise the following form 
for the announcement cards: 


Mrs. Charles White 
has the honor to announce the marriage of 
her daughter 
Alice 
To 
Dr. Charles Smith 
on Tuesday, May the nineteenth, njneteen hun- 
dred and three 
at St. George’s Church 
New York. 


Enclosed may be the bride’s cards with her fu- 
ture address engraved simply, or it may read: 


Mrs. Charles Smith 
at home 
Tuesdays in June 
(address. ) 


Or the cards may be 


Dr. and Mrs. Charles Smith 
(address. ) 


A bride uses these last cards for the first year 
after she is married, if she wishes, or separate 
cards for herself and her husband, as she pre- 
fers. I hope that I have covered all the ques- 
tions that are puzzling you. 


A.—The form of introduction used by an usher 
in introducing guests to the receiving party at 
an entertainment is the simplest imaginable. The 
usher merely repeats the two names, “ Mrs. 
Brown—Mrs. Jones,” or simply mentions the 
name of the guest when it is understood that the 
names of the receiving party are known, as in a 
private house. If you will write to the Secre- 
tary of the Society of Colonial Dames she will 
give you the information as to the entrance re- 
quirements. 
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Mattress makers everywhere are paying the tribute of imitation to the 


Ostermoor 


mattress, but its qualities elude them—they can’t make Ostermoor Patent 
Elastic Felt, because it is our patent and if we catch them selling their 


worthless ‘‘cotton pickings” or ‘‘ cotton batting ’’ as FELT, we commence legal 
proceedings against them at once. It’s not FELT if it’s not an OSTERMOOR. 
Our name is on every genuine mattress. 








STANDARD Sizes AND Prices 
OF THE OSTERKRMOOR 


Price $15. Express Prepaid |=". 10:00 


ott ge =e 13.70 


2 - 
30 Nights’ Free Trial |:=-«“" 555 
4 feet 6 inch ide. 
eS. 15.00 
You can have an OSTERMOOR MATTRESS, sleep on it 30 nights, and if it All 6 feet 8 inehes long. 
is not better than any other mattress you have ever used—if it is not all you | M4de in two parts, soc. extra, 
? ? Special sizes at special prices, 


( sy i? > ; < , , 7 ; ali. 
even HOPED for, return it at our expense and your money will be immedi We Preseg all Exgsess Che 











ately refunded without question. What more can we do to convince you ? 


Please do not consider any longer the purchase of an out-of-date hair mattress. Nobody “ who is anybody’ buys hair nowadays. A 
hair mattress is a tick stuffed with anima/ hair often swarming with disease germs. It gets lumpy and needs constant renovation at great 
expense. Each Ostermoor mattress is built—not stuffed. Hand-laid sheets of snowy whiteness, each the full size, are carefully componnen® 
into the tick. The Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt is purity itself, Germ free and vermin-proof. Ostermoor mattresses cannot get lumpy ; 


never need renewing ; an occasional sun-bath is all they require. The tick can be taken off and washed whenever soiled. 


Send for Our Handsome 96-Page Book Free (coupon) 


whether you want a mattress or not. There is no other mattress as good as the ‘‘Ostermoor,” and we want you 
to know why—we challenge comparison. Our book, ‘‘ The Test of Time,’’ gives testimonials from such men as 
Rev. Dr. MacArthur and George H. Daniels, whom you must believe—even if you think WE exaggerate. It illus- 


trates the various uses to which the Patent Elastic Felt is put—Pillows, Window Seat Cushions, Boat Cushions and 
Church Cushions, etc. 


Cut along this line Or, Just write your name and address on a postal—we will understand. 








Date 
OsTERMOOR & Co., 
153 Elizabeth Street, New York: 
Please send me your free book, 
“The Test of Time,” without obligation 
in any Way on my part. 





Name 


MAIL THIS TO-DAY A 
To-morrow never comes State 
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A WOMAN COMPOSER 


BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 


HAT most vivid and lively of musical es- 
= sayists, Mr. James Huneker, once specu- 

lated in these pages upon the subject of 
woman’s place in interpretative music. After 
suggesting, through a felicitously chosen passage 
from Balzac, the quality of eloquence which he 
believed to be the extent of feminine accomplish- 
ment in piano-playing, Mr. Huneker closed upon 
this rather dubious note: “It is often charm- 
ing [a woman’s version of Bach, Beethoven, and 
Brahms], but is it ever great, spiritual, moving 
art?” Mr. Huneker discreetly forbore to answer 
his own query, although 
he implied his con- 
viction unmistakably 
enough in the shaping 
of his interrogation. 


Let .me extend the 
scope of his inquiry, 
and ask if woman has 
ever done greatly in 
creative musical art? 
Indisputably she has 
not: we have had 
no feminine Bach or 
Wagner,—nor even a 
feminine Dvorak or 


Grieg. But, one comes 
to wonder, is woman 
capable of great crea- 
tive achievement in this 
most sensitive, pliant, 
and emotional of the 
arts? Frankly, there 
everything to war- 
rant the conviction that 
she is not. Mr. Have- 
lock Ellis, himself a 
brilliant and acute 
psychologist, endorses 
the view that Mr. G. P. 
Upton takes of the mat- 
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ter in his Woman and 

Music. Conceding. ; 

says Mr. Upton, that Copyrigm, by Aime Dupont. 
music is the most in- ETHEL 
tense and potent me- 


dium for the expression of the emotions, and 
that woman is emotional by nature, it not 
one solution of the problem that woman does not 
musically reproduce them because she herself is 
emotional by temperament and nature, and can- 
not project herself outwardly? . . . The emotion 
is a part of herself, and is as natural to her 
as breathing. She lives in emotion, and acts 
from emotion; ... but to treat emotions as if 
they were mathematics, to bind and measure and 
limit them within the rigid laws of harmony and 
counterpoint, and to express them with arbi- 
trary signs, is a cold-blooded operation possible 
only to the sterner and more obdurate nature of 
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man.”—All of which is exceedingly convincing 
and explanatory. In whatever of creative beauty 
women have achieved in music, there is, in the 
luminous phrase of Mr. Yeats, “a flitting inco- 
herence, a fitful dying out of the sense, as must 
needs be when life is the master and not the 
slave of the singer.”” Women have wrought ad- 
mirably, at times incomparably, in letters — 
witness, for a contemporary instance, the mar- 
vellously lovely and moving art of that ex- 
quisite genius, Fiona Macleod; and in painting 
they have worked to honorable ends: but what 
woman has written music 
that is to be mentioned 
in the same breath with 
the work of George Eliot, 
of Christina Rossetti, 
of Mrs. Browning, of 
Rosa Bonheur, of Nora 
Hopper, and Miss Mac- 
leod? Surely no such 
dexterously inconse- 
quential a talent as Au- 
gusta Holmes, the 
incorrigibly superficial 
Chaminade, or such ac- 
complished and earnest 
music-makers as those 
ambitious Bostonians, 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
and Miss Margaret 
Ruthven Lang — to 
name those among the 
most eminent who 
come first to mind. 

It has been urged 
that the woman com- 
poser has had as yet 
scarcely a chance — in 
Mr. Kipling’s con- 
venient phrase — to 
“find herself”; but it 
will be conceded that 
she has had at least 
equal opportunities 
with her sisters in lit- 
erature and art. Cer- 
tainly there are to-day no insurmountable ob- 
stacles in her path: for it is searcely more 
than a month ago that a woman compassed the 
amazing feat of achieving the production of an 
original opera at that august temple of the lyric 
muse, the Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
When Miss Ethel M. Smyth bowed her acknow- 
ledgments from a beflowered stage after the cur- 
tain had fallen upon the final scene of her music- 
drama, “ Der Wald,” she marked the consumma- 
tion of a unique accomplishment: never before 
in the history of American music had an opera 
by a woman been publicly performed; it remained 

(Continued on page 16.) 
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As soon as anything new appears, either in 
styles or fabrics, we add it to our line. Since our 
Spring ‘ashion Book was issued a few weeks ago 
we hav- received from abroad some entirely new 
styles .n Suits and Skirts. We have illustrated 
these in a Supplement, and have also added to our 
line of samples some new effects in Etamines, Twine 
Cloths and other materials for Summer wear. 

Are you ready for your Summer outfit? Isa 
Traveling Suit needed? An extra Skirt required ? 
A Tailor Suit, a pretty Etamine Costume for dress 
occasions, a Walking Skirt, a Jaunty Jacket for cool 
evenings at mountain or seashore? We can be of 
service to you and at such low prices you will be 
agreeably surprised. While you are waiting for 
your dressmaker we can fill your order. 

We make every garment to order according to 
your individual measurements, and no matter where 
you live we pay the express charges. 


The New Summer 
| Styles Are Ready 




































































All letters of inquiry are answered by 
women fashion experts, who are in a posi- 
tion to make many helpful suggestions in 
the way of styles, combinations or fabrics to 
suit the taste or figure of those who do not 
wish to rely solely on their own judgment. 


Our Fashion Book and Supplement illustrate: 
well-tailored, showin 
New Suits, ny! variations of the 
revailing fashions, from 
Paris ssaleie. - - e $8 to $35 
1 i tyl t 
Etamine Costumes =..92ir5..° 
ing the coming Season, the most 


for dress occasions, P12 tO $35 















































New Skirts pel Guitones, in cool 
weight euuseten, “$4 to $20 









Rainy-Day and Walking Suits and Skirts, Jaunty Jackets, 


Traveling Dresses, etc. 


A postal will bring free by return mail our Fashion Book and Supple 
ment and a line of samples of materials from which to make selections. 


You take absolutely no risk in dealing with us, because any garment that i« not perfectly sati«factory may be 
returned promptly and your money will be cheerfully refunded. Wehave thousands of permanent customers. 


May we have the pleasure of serving you? 











National Cloak and Suit Co., 119 & 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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(Continued from page 14.) 

for an English woman—an English woman with 
irreclaimably Teutonic affiliations—to effect that 
unexampled end. And are we to say that so 
extraordinary a success has fustified itself 
through the disclosure of any singular gift of 
yvenius? It would be difficult to say so save in a 
spirit of the most desperate and defiant gal- 
lantry —a_ spirit which the composer herself 
would be the first to deprecate. As a conces- 
sion to the historic conscience, let it be recorded 
here, however, that “ Der Wald” was listened 
to by an audience vast in numbers and effusive 
in mood. But if Miss Smyth can lay claim to 
a brilliant premiére,—for her social connec- 
tions are, it is said, exceptionally influential.— 
she can searcely set to her credit an enviable 
artistic verdict, since the critical press was prac- 
tically unanimous in its disapproval of her work. 
As to the representation, Miss Smyth surely 
has reason to be entirely satisfied: for Rdschen 
was in the competent hands of Madame Gadski; 
Mr. Anthes was an admirable Heinrich; Mr. 
Bispham made the most of Rudolf, and Madame 
Reuss-Belce impersonated Jolanthe to the extent 
of her abilities. Mr. Hertz conducted, and was, 
as usual, indefatigable in enthusiasm and un- 
failing in resource. The opera was excellently 
mounted. 

Miss Smyth, who is the daughter of General 
J. H. Smyth, C.B., is said to have begun her ca- 
reer as a composer at the age of four. She 
studied at Leipzig with Heinrich von Herzogen- 
berg, and some of her early chamber-music was 
first performed at the Abonnement concerts in 
that city. Her published works include two sym- 
phonies, an overture to “ Antony and Cleopatra,” 
a mass, various chamber-music, and two operas 

-“ Fantasio” and “Der Wald.” “ Fantasio” 
has been performed only in Germany. “ Der 
Wald ” was produced in Berlin a year ago, where 
it was received with extreme critical disapproval ; 
a few months later it was given at Covent Gar- 
den, London, with surprising and unequivocal 
success. 

A woman of alert and vigorous intellect, Miss 
Smyth impresses one as possessing. in consider- 
able degree, traits of temperament which we like 
to arrogate to ourselves as being distinctively 
American—briskness, executive capacity, a force- 
ful energy and directness: not precisely the sort 
of temperament, one would imagine, to be asso- 
ciated with the artistic faculty. Nor is there 
anything in her personality or her work that 
suggests the essentially feminine; on the con- 
trary, “ Der Wald ”—the only one of her works 
which is known here—might perfectly well have 
been a product of the most arrant masculinity. 
And yet Miss Smyth is a fervent believer in the 
special artistic mission of her sex. Arguing that 
in all the most admirable artistic work that wo- 
men have done there is an implicit revelation of 
their sex. she declares that woman is destined 
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to disclose, through the medium of a uniquely 
perceptive vision, a vitally fresh and novel aspect 
of life and the world. It would be ungracious 
to quarrel with so amiable a contention; all that 
one can say at present, without entering inap- 
propriately upon a more or less elaborate discus- 
sion of the question, is that Miss Smyth has sig- 
nally failed to realize her ideals in what one 
knows of her own work. Nothing, as I have in- 
dicated, could be more curiously unfeminine in 
construction than “ Der Wald”; and if it holds 
any new and revealing message for humanity. 
the message has unaccountably failed of its 
effect. 

We are left, then, to consider her achievement 
upon more universal grounds. In its poetic in- 
tention, “ Der Wald” is a condensed and _ piec- 
turesque allegory of the poignant contrast be- 
tween the evanescence of human life and the se- 
rene immutability of nature. Miss Smyth, who 
is her own librettist, has contrived a human 
tragedy, swift and cumulative in its action, 
which she sets in relief against a background of 
primeval forest groves, haunted by nymphs and 
hamadryads forever celebrating Pan at sacri- 
ficial altars. Heinrich, a young wood-cutter, is 
engaged to Réschen, a peasant girl. Heinrich has 
the misfortune, however, to excite the admiration 
of Tolanthe, the terrible and insatiate Lady of 
the Forest; for upon resisting her seductions he 
is. by her order, attacked and - assassinated. 
Réschen sinks lifeless upon his body, and a mys- 
tic chorus—the elemental spirits of the wood— 
chant, in the words of the argument, “ their own 
eternity and the brevity of things human.” 

Willingly as one may grant the essential 
poetry of this conception, Miss Smyth has quite 
failed to realize it dramatically. She has 
handled her theme clumsily, without subtlety of 
feeling, without atmosphere or imagination. 
There is a continual creaking of the allegorical 
machinery, a too emphatic insistence upon the 
symbolic point. One has only to set “ Der 
Wald” beside such work as, for example, 
Hauptmann’s “ Die Versunkene Glocke,” to real- 
ize the degree of its failure. Nor is there com- 
pensation in the music; Miss Smyth is conspic- 
uously lacking in a faculty for melodic inven- 
tion; her thematic material is colorless and in- 
effective, and at no time does she write with 
authority, with vital and persuasive eloquence. 
One finds an untiring sentiment for dramatic 
appropriateness, a persistent endeavor to en- 
force, as eloquently as may be, the dramatic ap 
peal of the play: but the inward flame is lack- 
ing: Miss Smyth has not scrupled to write with- 
out waiting for the visitation of that Seraphim 
whom Milton knew, who goes, with “the hal- 
lowed fire.” to “touch and purify the lips of 
whom he pleases.” And, wanting that ineal- 
culable fire, the most admirable endeavor—it is 
idle to remark—is. in the event, as dust and 
ashes. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BabiEs’ HOSPITAL, NEW YORK 


The Bazar’s correspondence is increasing so rapidly that it is impossible to answer all letters in these pages. 


Henceforth 


inquiries must be accompanied by stamped and self-addressed envelopes, that replies may be sent by mail. 


Q. Your articles in Harper’s BAZAR are ex- 
ceedingly helpful to me, but there is one subject 
upon which you have not touched, at least since 
I have been a subscriber. Do you consider it 
healthful for an infant to sleep with an adult? 
I am extremely ignorant of certain things which 
are of great moment to me. What arrangements 
are made for an infant’s rest at night? If a 
separate bed is required, what kind, and how 
should it be dressed? Please tell me what kind 
of towels should be used for the baby’s bath.— 
W. H. 

A. It is not well for a child to sleep in the 
bed with an older person. I would get an iron 
crib with sides which slide down on rods; then 
the crib can be placed near the mother’s bed, 
one side let down, and she can attend to the 
haby without getting up. If the baby is well 
trained and does not require much attention at 
night, I would put the crib in some sheltered 
corner as far away from the nurse or mother as 
possible; the crib should not have a mattress, 
but a heavy blanket, like an army blanket; laid 
on this should be a piece of mackintosh cloth, 
then a sheet, then the quilted pad, then the ordi- 
nary covers. It is well to have a little screen 
made of a small clothes- horse to put around 
the head of the bed in case of draughts. Towel- 
ling is best made of linen, bird’s-eye, or soft 
damask. 


Q. As I am about to wean my little girl, will 
you kindly tell me whether you consider cow’s 
milk the best diet, or should I give her one of 
the patent foods? Also, is the milk from one 
cow or that from a herd of cows mixed best to 
give her? She is eleven months old.—0. 

A. Cow’s milk should be the chief diet, and the 
mixed milk from several cows is best, as the 
milk from oné cow is apt to vary considerably 
from day to day, while that from a herd will run 
more uniform. At her age you can safely vary 
her diet some by one or two feedings, each day, 
of some patent food. 


Q. Will you kindly give me some information 
on nursing my eleven-months-old daughter? I 
wrote you six months ago, and tried the several 
remedies you suggested. She has been perfectly 
well until the present time, and now that she is 
cutting teeth (she has two in the lower jaw), 
the old trouble has come back.—Mrs. 8. W. L. 

A. I think it would be wise to commence now 
to wean the baby before the warm weather. Com- 
mence by giving her milk and barley or oatmeal 
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gruel, equal parts of each. By the time she is 
entirely weaned from the breast you can give 
milk two-thirds, gruel one-third. I would give 
her five feedings a day, one of which may be 
broth; she could have a piece of dry toast or 
zwieback dipped in broth. To overcome the con- 
stipation give beef juice, from one to two ounces 
twice a day between meals, and still at intervals 
keep on with the old remedies which you have 
tried before. She can have an egg about twice a 
week, and strained oatmeal once a day in be- 
tween. . 


Q. Will you kindly tell me whether you think 
it advisable to put a baby four and a half months 
old into short clothes this month? She is a 
strong, healthy child weighing about sixteen 
pounds. Do you think she would take cold if her 
clothes were shortened gradually, and care was 
taken that she be not exposed? It will be neces- 
sary to provide another set of long clothes un- 
less the change can be made.—Mrs. C. E. W. 

A. With ordinary precaution it will be quite 
safe for you to shorten the baby’s clothes at this 
age and this month. You will have to be some- 
what careful, however; make the new dresses and 
petticoats to come down about to the soles of her 
feet; cover her little legs with warm stockings, 
and pin them to the diaper, so they will not slip 
down. Soft warm shoes or moccasins should also 
cover her feet. When the change is made it may 
be well, for a day or two, to throw a light shawl 
or afghan over the feet. 


Q. Our baby, a little girl, has been thriving 
beautifully, and, so far as appearances go, is 
still in perfect health, fat, rosy cheeks, bright 
eyes, and very active, but for the past month 
she has not been gaining. She is twelve weeks 
old, and weighs fifteen pounds; I have nursed 
her, and I am in good health, but she does not 
seem to digest her food. She has always been 
troubled with wind in her stomach. She nurses 
every three hours when awake, and sleeps from 
6 p.m. until 6 a.m.—R. H. T. 

A. Your milk is probably too rich for the baby 
at present, and for a while I would suggest giv- 
ing her from one to two ounces of boiled water 
or thin barley gruel before each feeding, and then 
let her nurse for only ten minutes. If this cor- 
rects the trouble you can then gradually de- 
crease the quantity of water, and let her nurse 
first fifteen minutes, then twenty minutes. If, 
in spite of this treatment, the indigestion per- 
sists, try nursing her only once in four hours. 
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and a willing captive, too, laughing in the captivity that 
thousands enjoy who are held by the irresistible charm of 
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Remember that those who use Rubifoam choose 
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increasing sale of this unique dentifrice, which under strongest 
competition has had to change neither its form nor price. 


A Sample sent for a 2-cent stamp. E. W. HOYT & CO. 
Our booklet on care of the \ ae Lowell, Mass. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope 





The Bazar’s corresp« 


maence 


Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


R. W.—I fear but half of your letter was en- 
closed, as it was addressed to no one, and ap- 
pears to be part of rather than a complete let- 
ter. The treatment of the room marked “ sit- 
ting-room ” depends wholly on what use the room 
is put to. From its furnishing, I conclude it 


is really a family sitting-room, and therefore 
well named. Soft sage-green wall tones and a 
carpet combining sage green, wood tones, and 


old-rose would be best to combine with the fur- 
nishings to be retained. Why do you reup- 
holster your divan? An Oriental tapestry cover, 
or one of old dull red velour, would be a better 
investment. 


C. H. B.—I am glad to know that you have 
received benefit from this department through 
replies to others. Your green, ivory, and old- 
rose parlors, the result of such study, ought to 
be lovely to look upon. You say the floors are 
old. Unless you can have them scraped and 
oiled, I advise either a wood-carpet or a plain 
filling over which rugs may be used. A good 
brocatelle would give you satisfaction in the 
furniture covering, but the furniture illustrated 
is over-elaborate in woodwork and too compli- 
cated in upholstery to give you real satisfaction. 
A simpler design would be handsomer, more mod- 
ern, and more enduring. 


J. H.—The colors you describe would seem to 
be harmoniously chosen, yet in the absence of a 
diagram, together with the points of the com- 
pass, I can scarcely be of help to you in giving 
you a real decision. Everything depends on the 
lighting and the distribution of the preferred 
colors. I would advise you to avoid a green and 
gold paper in which the gold figures are promi- 
nently marked. Something with a line of dull 
red or brown outlining the gold would modify 
the last-named color so that all tendency towards 
erudity would be destroyed. With bright gilt- 
framed pictures the plain gold- figured paper 
would be likely to appear tawdry. 


Svusscriper.—You want your dining-room “ 
have a light, bright, warm appearance,” you tell 
me. I am afraid your linoleum floor covering 
in two shades of gray, etc., will tend to kill the 
warmth, however much you may alter the upper 
part of the room. The north light calls per- 
emptorily for yellows or yellowish tans. Have 
the woodwork in tan and the wall-paper in the 
same, but deeper and brighter. Use yellow or 
terra-cotta jute rugs on the floor to give it a 
part in the color scheme; also thin Madras cur- 


to 
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tains in deepest cream, with old 
stripes in the border. Yes, they 
come only to the window-sills. 


terra - cotta 
would better 


W. M. H.—On general principles a Colonial 
or other cottage is most artistically treated with 


light woodwork. White, however, is hard. 
Cream, light buff, and very light biscuit color 


are all softer and better. I advise the last-named 
for your river-side home. The dining-room and 
parlor would be done best in solid-tone ingrain, 
the one in pale dull gold, the other in pale sage 


green, with thin gilt picture-moulding. Have 
all ceilings in plain ingrain. For the other 


rooms choose Colonial papers, striped and deli- 
cately patterned, and having pale pink, buff, or 
other pale ground. Such papers are generally 
inexpensive in small cities or towns, because the 
common taste calls for cruder and harsher colors 
and designs. The plain tones suggested are ex- 
cellent backgrounds for Chinese or other water 
colors, carbon prints, ete., and with sateen, dam- 
ask, or velour draperies, or artistic India, Ma- 
dras, or other Oriental hangings lovely effects 
may be gained. Your oak furniture will show well 
among such tones, or snuff browns, tans, old- 
rose, or deeper greens, if, for some reason not 
stated, the lighter tones cannot be used. Can 
you not close up some of the least useful fire- 
places by a little cabinet-work? One might be 
fitted with leaded glass doors, another with 
wooden or metal doors, and each prove a val- 
uable depository. That in the dining-room might 
be filled in with rock and converted into a 
fernery. I have seen this done with lovely effect. 


E. C. F.—Anything is “ proper” which serves 
a real and obvious purpose; therefore, by all 
means retain the bureau as well as the dressing- 
table. The latter must have light, however, and 
therefore should be placed between the windows 
in corner B. Your washstand, on the contrary, 
should not be near windows where the risk is 
run of having outside observers. Let that, there- 
fore, be placed in either corner C or D. A table 
placed against the fireplace would conceal it ef- 
fectually, or you might fill the space with rocks 
and ferns. Since you must retain hard white 
walls, introduce tans in the room, else the blue 
will be disagreeable. Paint the floor a light oak 
giving it a lustre with varnish, if not supplied 
in the paint. Have a splasher of tan and blue 
matting, bound with ribbon. Mount blue prints 
on tan poster-board, and hang in the panels 
here and there, and have a tan and blue jute 
or ingrain rug. Use écru net at the windows. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


Mrs. N. W. M.—Your description of the wing 
chair which you purpose reupholstering is so 
meagre that I do not see its meaning clearly. 
Suppose you write again, enclosing a rough 
drawing of the chair frame, which you say has 
been made to order? Meantime, don’t try to 
do elaborate tufting without a six or seven inch 
needle such as is used by upholsterers. 


“ CoLONIAL.” — Of course you will have a 
commodious window-seat built in that full round 
window in the dining-room? The books nat- 
urally belong in the sitting-room which you de- 
sire to convert into a library. To put them in 
a bay-window -would be to make your house 
wholly incongruous. Convert all the wall space 
possible (in the sitting-room) into places for 
books. Retain the table in that room, and the 
secretary, but draw the couch into the dining- 
room, with which the sitting-room is connected 
by a wide arch. If there is an overflow of 
books, sift them out and distribute some in the 
parlor and bedrooms. Have you really fallen 
into village ways to the extent of keeping your 
parlor shut up? Believe me, unless you have 
many little ones to disturb your more precious 
possessions, it is a great mistake to narrow 
your home interests in this way. Your little 
plan distinctly calls for open doors and uniform 
attractions in each room. The parlor should 
have soft curtains, and these be drawn apart al- 
ways. 


Mrs. M. C. H.—Because of the green tiles in 
the front parlor and the dark green hall with 
which it connects, you should select a bright 
Colonial-yellow damask or moiré paper for this 
and the back parlor. Choose rugs having min- 
gling of green, tan, and old-rose, the tones be- 
ing prominent in the order named. Reverse 
this order for the tones in the back-parlor rug. 
Either a light ox-blood paper for the library or 
a soft sage- green, dull- finished paper. If the 
former, use a plain red Wilton rug; if the latter, 
an Axminster with écru centre and border in 
which old-rose, greens, and wood tones are as- 
sociated. Your dining-room will admit of blue, 
either steel-shaded or Delft. Let there be one 
feature in common in each room throughout this 
lower suite, and that a pale tan ceiling; also 
use écru window curtains throughout, and un- 
der them shades of ivory or cream holland. . If 
you decide upon Delft blue for the dining-room, 
use a blue, tan, and cream rug, ingrain or Japan- 
ese jute; if a steel blue, soften this with a 
Byzantine square in yellows and terra-cottas. 
Use either golden- brown or soft green velour 
portiéres at the parlor doors and arches, and 
surely conceal the door to the rear hall with a 
curtain. 


M. L. S.—I must counsel you against “a large- 
flowered” drop-ceiling, my dear reader. With 
the heavy high woodwork finish, such a treat- 
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DECORATION 


ment would make the room appear top-heavy. 
Your carpet, you say, is wood brown, green, and 
white; woodwork white; heavy overhanging win- 
dow and door casings, and the lighting south 
and east. You must have your wall and ceil- 
ing coverings rise and take their impulse from 
those colors in the carpet. A dull, soft, but not 
dark green wall-paper, say with a moiré ground, 
over which, at long intervals, are six-inch geo- 
metrical or armorial designs in golden brown, 
a line of gilt and, possibly, a line of old blue 
and red mingled, would be admirable. Let the 
drop-ceiling be done in the deepest cream paper, 
with a filmy pattern in tan, old-rose, or gilt 
over it, so lightly printed as to be scarcely per- 
ceptible. Madras curtains with bars of golden 
brown, green, and yellow tan or old-rose would 
be soft and advisable for this room. Draw the 
piano well out from the window, and drape the 
back with either red-brown or dull moss-green 
silk shirred on brass rods top and bottom. ‘The 
green you suggest would be-hard and disagree- 
able in room No. 2, which you wish to convert 
into a library. You need light and warmth there. 
You would get this by papering in a light leather 
tone—i.e., a fresh golden tan. My second choice 
here would be a light sage green having a yel- 
lowish cast. Use cartridge or damask paper or 
leatherette here, and have the ceiling done in 
palest tan or rose moiré paper. By all means 
have bookcases built in along the west side of 
this room, and add a long centre library table. 
Your dining-room, lighted from north and south 
(as it will be when the new window is cut), will 
take admirably a blue, tan, and cream treatment. 
Let the blue wall-paper rise to the plate-rail, 
and a warm tan, with a tendency to Colonial 
yellow in it, be continued to within six inches 
of the ceiling. Cover the latter with cream pa- 
per, having over it a tracery of lightest tan. 
Your blue plates will thus have an admirable 
setting. If, besides, you may have a _ cup- 
board built in, with leaded glass doors, you 
should have a charmingly quaint.room. Let the 
woodwork be done in biscuit color, and a portion 
of = new south windows also be leaded, if pos- 
sible. 


Mrs. P.— Obviously you require green por- 
titres at each door, though as an alternative 
you might use handsome damask having écru 
ground over which are dull rose figures, dull 
foliage, and wood tones. Take your key-note 
from the pattern over the rose ground in your 
paper. If you prefer green, let it be very light 
sage green. Dark green with so vivid a rose 
would harden the latter unpleasantly. You re- 
quire four-inch doilies for goblets, and the same 
size, approximately, for finger-bowls, whether 
set on the plate or on the table. The size of 
your table must decide the size of doilies to be 
used under each plate. Twelve or fourteen 
inches would be best if the table is small, or six- 
teen or eighteen inches if it is large. 
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If you don’t think there is anything won- 
derful about this price, just compare it with the 
shoes! When you see the shoes it seems wonderfully 
low. When you wear Radcliffe Shoes it seems about 


half what you would be 
willing to Shoes for 


sid “ Women 


are sold by 
dealers who are sat- 
isfied with small profits. 
They give you the best value for 


your money and deserve your custom. 
Radcliffe Shoes are made in all shapes and 
styles—all one price. They are made of as good 
material and perhaps greater care than the average $3.50 
shoe. They are absolutely righ? in style. They are 
made on special lasts and every woman should be able 
to be fitted comfortably with Radcliffe Shoes. If your 
shoe dealer hasn’t Radcliffe Shoes, send us his name 
and we will send you a booklet of styles and tell 
you how to buy. 


For preserbing and renewing shoes use Radcliffe Shoe Dressing, 
10 cents. 


THE RADCLIFFE SHOE COMPANY 
Dept. 3, Boston, Mass. 
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ON CULINARY TOPICS 


Mrs. S.—I am glad to give you a few sugges- 
tions with regard to the chafing-dish party you 
propose having. As there will be but two of you, 
the table will be large enough, and nothing is 
prettier than such a round table as you describe. 
Use the cloth embroidered in yellows, and stand 
on the table mirror a vase of yellow daffodils. 
Certainly have the olives, salted nuts, and bon- 
bons in tiny dishes. The part of the menu you 
suggest is excellent. Were the affair mine, I 
would have the following dishes, as you want only 
a simple lunch for two persons: Grape-fruit, 
chilled; chicken supr®me done in the chafing- 
dish as you propose, and potato croquettes with 
finger-rolls; apple and celery salad; wine cakes, 
or babas, or tarts, or, if you prefer, an ice; crack- 
ers, cheese, and black coffee. You may, if you 
wish, serve a cordial after the coffee. 

You see*that I suggest chicken supréme instead 
of the recipe which you send me. I think it will 
be more satisfactory. Prepare it as follows: 

Cut into dice of uniform size enough of the 
white meat of cold roast chicken to make a pint. 
You may put in a little of the dark meat if you 
have not enough of the light. Lay the chicken 
in three tablespoonfuls of salad oil for an hour, 
turning it over once or twice that the oil may 
reach it all. When ready to cook it, melt in the 
chafing-dish a heaping tablespoonful of butter, 
and stir into it a tablespoonful of flour. When 
thoroughly blended, add a half-pint of milk, stir 
to a smooth white sauce, then add a half-cup of 
rich cream, and stir until smooth. Season the 
chicken with celery salt and white pepper, and 
turn it into the white sauce. Stir until smoking 
hot all through, adding a pinch of mace as you 
do se. Add salt to taste, and serve. 

Mrs. T.—Here are several recipes, such as you 
desire, for canning fresh vegetables: 

Canned Asparagus.— Boil the 


asparagus in 


salted water until tender, then drain and stand 
the stalks on end in glass jars. Set the jars in 
boiling water. Boil up the water in which the 
asparagus was cooked, and fill the jars to over 
flowing with this. Seal immediately. 

Canned Pease.—Shell ripe pease and lay them 
in cold water for an hour. Drain, cover with cold 
salted water, and bring to a boil. Boil until 
tender, but not broken. Set the cans in hot wa- 
ter, drain the pease from the liquor, return the 
liquor to the fire, fill the cans with the pease, 
and when the liquor boils again fill the cans to 
overflowing with the boiling liquid. 
the tops immediately. 

Canned Lima Beans.—Boil the beans until ten- 
der, but not soft. Season with salt, dip out the 
superfluous liquid, and pour the beans and re- 
maining liquid, boiling hot, into the cans until 
they overflow, then seal. 

Canned Tomatoes.—Scald ripe, firm tomatoes, 
then peel. Pack the tomatoes in glass jars, mak- 
ing sure that covers and rubbers are in good con- 
dition and the jars themselves scrupulously clean. 
Put a half-teaspoonful of salt in each jar of to- 
matoes, then fill with cold water to overflowing. 
Put the rubbers on the jars, then screw the lids 
on very lightly—loosely enough to let out steam, 
yet not too loosely for the lid to hold when you 
lift the jar by it. In the bottom of a wash 
boiler make a lattice-work of strips of wood Tnid 
in a crisscross pattern, and stand the jars on this 
little platform. This should raise the cans about 
an inch above the bottom of the boiler. Pour in 
enough cold water to come half-way to the tops 
of the jars, fit the lid on the boiler, and after the 
water comes to the boil, boil hard for twenty min- 
utes. Remove the cover from the boiler, and 
screw the lids as tightly as possible. Remove 
the jars, and as they cool screw down the tops, 
still more tightly. When cold, put in 
dry, dark place. 


Screw on 


a cool, 





QUESTIONS 


A Constant READER.—Black or gray crépe de 
Chine seems to me the most sensible choice for 
a middle-aged woman for a summer evening gown. 
A thin black silk grenadine or silk muslin with 
embroidered dots would be good if you prefer 
one of these. The trimmings should be of white 
lace on the waist. If I can help you better by 
writing a personal letter, do not hesitate to ask. 
I am not quite sure whether I have caught your 
idea. If it is for the bride of the occasion you 
are asking advice, by all means she should choose 
the gray gown. 


C. H. G.—The best plan, it would seem to me 
would be to arrange vour notes in the form of 
several articles on practical dressmaking, and 
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OF DRESS 


to try to sell these for publication in some maga- 
zine or newspaper, using them later in book- 
form if they seem worth it. ‘The Bazar pub- 
lishes such articles, and finds them very helpful 
to many women, and among the many magazines 
for women there should be some other field for 
such work. 


Mrs. G.—I think you will find the summer 
slip No. 405 the best pattern for a lining garment 
for your thin gowns, unless you are very slight. 
For a very slight figure somewhat more fulness 
in the front of the waist is advisable. This may 
be added, of course, using the same pattern, and 
putting the extra fulness into a little band at 
the waist. 
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SPOOL SILK 


very mis has a right to know what kind of 
with ¢ seen Sil 


silk her dressmaker 
Lik always look well 


is using. Gowns made 
and wear well. Is 


your ciate using ‘‘Corticelli’”? As 
YOU pay the bills, and as long as ‘‘ Corticelli’”” costs YOU no more than poor silk, why 
buy it? You cannot get ‘* Corticelli” Silk unless you ask for it. 
We also make the best silk for embr 
Corticelli Purse ‘Twist 


don’t you 


oidery, such as Corticelli Filo Wash Silk and Roman Floss, 
, Corticelli Crochet Silk, Mountmellick Embroidery Silk, etc 
Beautiful fashion booklet, showing spring styles, sent FREE on request. Send for it to-day. 


CORTICELLI SILK MILLS, 19 Nonotuck Street, Florence, Mass. 
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hie, rises 
. \ She -stéeps to Conquer: 
\ whenshe uses Pearline 


and stoops toa painful struggle with dirt when 
she uses old fashioned methods and cheap 
Washing Powders 


More Convenient than Soap 
| prefer Pearline and use no other. Find it more 
convenient thansoap for washine and e esper ially so for 
housecleaning and dis! washing TRS. Tt 


Experience With Various Soap Powders Creates 
Preference for Pearline 
Have used and -but prefer Pearline 
my housecleaning affords me an excellent opportunity 
of testing it. and lam highly pleased. Mes. Aev CBS 


The women who are the most particular 
about their housework are the ones Who 
/ PY oie ACS PACS So) GE od AVIAN fe) Cotoll (OMe lI LOAU LT 


Pearline | 


Don’t Worry About House Cleaning 


It's about the easiest thing in the world to do if you use 


Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax 


on your hardwood floors. A feather duster or cloth 
keeps them clean and nice. Just try it and see. 

You apply the wax every three or four months and 
polish with cloth or weighted brush. It preserves, pol- 
ishes, and prevents scratches. Does not catch the dust 
or dirt. Insist on having Johnson’s Prepared Wax, be- 
cause it is the World’s Standard and saves work and 
worry. Ask your dealer. 

SPECIAL Send us the name of your paint or drug dealer who does 


not handle our wax and we will forward you, free of 
cost, one can of wax (retail value 30 cents) sufficient to finish one small floor. 


SENT FREE Valurble booklet, “‘The Proper 
Treatment for Hardwood Floors.” 
If interested in hardwood floors, ask for catalogue showing 


new designs. Our floors can be ecasily laid over old floors by 
any good carpenter. 


§. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wisconsin. 


“‘The Hardwood Floor Authorities.’’ 
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J] HAT more exquisite enjoyment than the music you can 

produce from your own piano—7z/ you have an Angelus ? 

E.ver since 1897 this most remarkable instrument has brought 

7 

unbounded pleasure to thousands of persons to whom music 

in the home was a rarity. Now, with the aid of an Angelus, you 

can play on your own piano anything you like—the dear old 

songs, the popular music of the day, or the classical compositions. 

Any or all of these are within your scope, and you do not need 
d d > J 

to know one note of music from another, for the Angelus reads 

the notes and strikes the proper keys for you. 

The expression devices are so very ingenious and complete that you can obtain effects 

equal to the best pianists—the delicate shading, the phrasing, the accenting of notes or 

chords, the sustaining or emphasizing of the theme or melody while subduing the accom- 


paniment. The sweet-toned reeds in the style 66 are a most delightful feature. With 
these you can enhance to a marked degree the beauty of many compositions, 


We put the question straight to you—why don’t you buy an Angelus and make 
your piano worth something to you as a musical instrument? Price only $250.00. 


Our Hannsome New Booktet Witt Be Sent Upon APPLICATION. 


Baltimore, Juelg & Co 

Boston, C. C. Harvey & Co 

Chicago, Geo. P. Bent. 

Cincinnati, The W. C. Woodman- 
see Piano Co. 

Cleveland, J. T. Wamelink & 
Sons’ Piano Co. 

Denver, Knight-Locke Piano Co. 


And other local agencies throughout the country 


THE WILCOX & 


Galveston, Thomas Goggan & Bro 
Kansas City, Carl Hoffmann Music 
Co 
Los Angeles, The Bartlett Music 
Co 
| Minneapolis, Foster & Waldo. 


House. 
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New York, John Wanamaker. 


| Omaha, A. Hospe Company. 


Philadelphia, John Wanamaker. 
Pittsburg, S. Hamilton. 


| St. Louis, The Estey Co. 
| San Francisco, SLerman, Clay & 
New Orleans, Junius Hart Piano | - 


¢ 0. 
Washington, Juelg & Co 


J. Herbert Marshall, Regent House, Regent St., London, 


WHITE CO. 


Main Offices and Factory 
MERIDEN, CONN.,, U.S.A 


TYPIANO 
a DUAY ER 


«| 
] 
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FOR: WEDDING GIFTS 
“4835 R. Wallace” sosisrisstietecse 


its peculiar richness 
and beauty of design and finish No other plated ware 
compares with it, and it is superior to much solid silver 
in appearance and quality. Our finely illustrated book 
by Mrs. Rorer, “How To Set the Table,” sent on 
receipt of 10c. postage. Address Department F. 


R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., Wallingford, Conn. 


The“R. W. & S." Stamp on Solid-Silver is a guarantee of excellence, 
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The Only Perfect Polish 


(GORHAM 
SILVER 
POLISH 


IN CAKE FORM 


The only preparation that 
produces a perfect result. It 
cleans as well as_ polishes. 
Does not cake or fill up the 
minutest interstices. Is ex- 
ceedingly economical in use 
and contains no trace of harm- 
ful ingredients. 
Price 25 cents a package 


If unobtainable at your jewelers’, send 25 cents 
in stamps for a sample package to 


The Gorham Co. 


Broadway & 19th Street, New York 






















































3 DOZEN FOR 25 CENTS |, 
S$. a , 
~ ‘ ° Greatest success of its age” 
oS 3 
=~ > 
Xe sasehitehintenaite . 
== 8 —_—_—— 
Vz = 
re : FOUR- TRACK 
$3 S 
as S 
SS z NEWS 
Nt = 
*s = 
Se = 
33 *e AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
es = . — ° . Tr Arr . 
Sx 3 OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION 
= PA ALYY TL LL ILY ” 
s* a 
~ > 3 . 
= = Published Monthly by 
= & ~ 
cs = GEORGE H. DANIELS 
’ 
ORAWN WORK PAPER D’OYLEYS General Passenger Agent 
We are the largest manufacturers in the world of lace . 
paper eee ey y, ce, Soufflet, and Salad Cases, 
Croquet Frills, Saltec Imond C ups, Pie Collars, and ] 
every kind of paper articles N EW YOR K CENTRAL 
oo _ service of food and 
the decoration of the table. ve + 
Send 25e. for 3 dozen & HUDSON RIVER R. R. 
assorted D’Oyleys and our 
ey booklet on “ Artistic Table 
e Decorations,” or One dollar 
for our large box of As- 
Empress Ice Case sorted D’Oyleysand Table “The Four- Track News” will be sent free to 
60¢. per dozen Decorations, 225 pieces. any address in North America for 50 cents a 
The M. H. C. Pienic Box, containing enough * and. foreign countries, $1.00. Single vo meee. 
grease-proof plates, dishes, napkins, etc., for twelve YA am ~~ by all new sdealers. Address 
people, sent for $1.00. The Ideal Picnic outfit. Saves } nepal, y Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Palen nad tcondin. yrand Central Station, New York. 
MANSELL, HUNT, CATTY CO., Ltd., Dept. M 
22 Reade Street, New York | 
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enters the home with Musicians 
the SIMPLEX PIANO PLAYER. Every member of of Us All.” 
the family becomes not only an interested listener, but an intelligent 

performer by its aid. It enables anybody to play the piano in an artistic manner. 

The desire for an automatic piano player is now almost universal. To choose a player 
intelligently, personally try them all. Try the SIMPLEX first or try it last, and note its fol- 
lowing points of excellence and attractive features : 

1 Ease of Operation 7 Softness and Elasticity of Touch 

2 Simplicity of Construction 8 Automatic Rolling and Re-rolling of the Music 
3 Perfection of Execution 9 Supply and Character of Music 

4 Artistic Finish 10 Music Library Arrangements 


5 Perfect Tempo 11 Complete Control of the Shading and 
6 Note Accentuation Expression 


Constructed on scientific principles, yet simple and lasting. 
The SIMPLEX is manufactured with a view to QUALITY and DURABILITY of each 
mechanical part. Only best possible materials used, and the highest order of skilled labor em- 


ployed. Every SIMPLEX IS GUARANTEED and will last a lifetime. 


Price, $250 AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Descriptive illustrated booklet, also music catalog, on application 


THEODORE P. BROWN, manufacturer, 32 May Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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But One 
Standard 
of Quality. 


Thee are three distinct types of 
Singer sewing-machines for family 
use, but there is only one standard 
of quality—THE BEST. 

There is a wide range of prices, 
depending on the style of cabinet 
work and ornamentation, but whether 
the price be the lowest or the highest, 
the working quality of the machine is 
the same and has been fully tested 
before leaving the factory. 


Sold on instalments. 
Old machines taken in exchange. 





The Singer Manufacturing Co., 


** Sewing-Machine Makers for the World.’’ 


AGENTS WANTED 


Liberal Discount for Cash. 














We can give remunerative employment to one man or woman in 
every city and town in this country. We will send full particulars 
upon application. 











ADDRESS CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
Harper & Broruers, FRANKLIN SQuARE, New York City 


201TH CENTURY LAUNCHES] 


STEAM YACHTS ROW BOATS 
SAIL YACHTS -CANOES:- 



























— 
The ideal pleasure craft. Elegantly finished, simple, safe, reliable and 
fully guaranteed. 


A Beautiful Launch for $150.00 A Safe and Speedy Salil Yacht for $200.00 
A Handsome Cance * 26.00 A Good Hunting Boat “ 20.00 


A Fine Row Beat for $25.00 


Send 10c. for our beautiful illustrated catalogue givin i 
detail about the best boats built. Address — Prapsge te 


RACINE BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, (BOX 10), RACINE, WIS. 
30 
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Do You Want 
Pin Money? 


THE U-PIN-IT HOOK & EYE HAS FIFTEEN POINTS OF MERIT OVER 


any Hook & Eye manufactured in the world. Used for a hundred purposes. Illus- 
tration below shows Hook & Eye fastened in a piece of cloth. No sewing required. 


ENLARCED SIZE. ENLARCED SIZE. 
Showing hook and eye pinned to a piece of cloth. Showing hook and eye unhooked. Easily adjusted. 


They are just the thing for 


Ladies’ Waists, Petticoats, Blankets, Skirt Bands, Golf Skirts, Duck 
Skirts, Apron Strings, Cloaks and Children’s Bibs. 


Orders from the largest wholesale houses in the United States and Europe have 
made it impossible for us to supply the demand with our present machines and 
limited capital. 


TEN MACHINES Added Brings 45% Yearly Dividends. 


The following will give you an idea of the additional large profit to be made by 
the U-Pin-It Hook & Eye Company, which will be shared by the new members of 
our company. 

ON 10 MACHINES ADDED THE PROFIT WILL BE 45 PER CENT. 
ON 20 MACHINES ADDED THE PROFIT WILL BE 90 PER CENT. 

These figures are based on the ratio of business actually transacted at the pres- 
ent time. All our present and prospective stockholders, smal! and /arge, will have 
equal rights and share equally. 

The U-Pin-It Hook & Eye Company is incorporated with a capital of $250,000, 


divided into 250,000 shares, at the par value of $1.00 per share, fully paid and 
non-assessable. 


We offer 25,000 Shares at 75c. each, Par Value, $1.00 


We need more capital at once to build additional machines. We could secure 
this at any time from capitalists by losing the controling interest. 


In order not to do this the directors of this company have decided to sell only 
25,000 shares, at the special low price of 75c. per share, par value $1.00. 


The shares will double in value as soon as machines are added to our plant. 
A portion of your income invested in this company will secure you large paying 
yearly dividends. 


REFERENCES: Chicago National Bank; National Bank of North America, Chicago; 
and the Livingston County National Bank, of Pontiac, Ills. 


Upon receiving your inquiry, we will forward blank also full information as to 
our proposition. Write us to-day for free sample and details. Address: 


U-PIN-IT HOOK & EVE COMPANY 


1158-2 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ills. 
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Ivers & Pond Pianos. 


Our new catalogue, just off the press, 
should be in the hands of ev ery intending 
piano-buyer. It is a “ Mirror Fashion 
Plate” of latest styles in piano casings. 
Our new creations in case designs of 
grands and uprights are most attractive 
and fascinating. Exact pictures from ar- 
tistic half-tone plates of our new models, 
“ Classique,’ “ Colonial,”“ Athenian,” “Co- 
lonial Renaissance,” and “ Louis XV.,” 
will be found in our new catalogue. 
This for the asking. In artistic require- 
ments, such as quality of tone, perfection 
of action, only the use of the finest 
materials and labor in construction, the 
Ivers & Pond Pianos cannot be equaled. They are superlatively fine. 


HOW TO BUY Where we have no dealer, we can arrange to sell you direct from our Boston 


* establishment. A full list of prices on a most favorable basis and full expla- 
nation of our plan of furnishing pianos on easy payments (some of our plans requiring monthly payments but 
slightly larger than ordinary rent) and a personal letter mailed free. We select personally any piano you may 
order, and will make shipment to any United States point subject to approval, at our expense for railway freights 
if not entirely satisfactory. Write to-day. 


VERS & POND PIANO a 155 Boylston Street, Boston. 





Classique. Latest Model. 











: —— A 
‘BISHOP FURNITURE oO “air © KE | ey 
oe Serretere Pe, Sppeecehs yes orem 3 [reese f @/ 
fectly satisfactory and all you expected \ “ 7 
We Prepay Freight to al! points east of the Mississippi River and Fire MIE 
north of Tennessee line, allowing treight that far toward points beyond Af if 


Ne. 2628— _ Bichon * c hair will tone your PARLOR or LIBRARY 


* Etching *.| 





Artistic and substantial, of gene 

and very ym fortable Has rt RKCISH . . 

seat, pad led arms and back, beautifully Hjyp) is fascinating and 
UPHOLSTERED to your order, in Verona 


profitable work. 


With « 

CLOSSON ‘ 
7 N 
| Is Pyrographic Mt) 
F Outfit A 
the most elaborate burned.wood and a 
leather designs are executed easily [AS 
and artistically. We have the 
St lete li f Pyro- Mit 
« iad aphic Outfits, rordiire al end v PR 


decorative novelties, plain 


or stamped. Write for (YJ Ba 


Velour, Mohair Plush, or Tapestry 


rT byt wag, pa mast 


Rocker to match, $39 


ESPs 
— $3.95 
) 





No. 1827 - Quartered Oak 
Sidebourd, Superior con . 


Sex 








and finish. Right hand 1 Sanaeies 
velvet lined. Length, 48 in.; width x free catalogue. / he 
} 4 in. Fr h t la mirror ‘ ‘\ Akal 
x An ] attré : ’ ty 
| tveSkdcboara” “aly sree) | | , A. B. CLosson, p i 
ty, ~~ \ be . > 
| Cur Frvtee, nell you ‘s ® Jr., & Co. Y/ 4 4 
freight paidt . ea rs 112 W. 4th St. V 
- _ _ me . ‘ i A) 
. | - Bs '/, 
Retails for $a CSiy Cincinnati, Tay iy 
Our Big Catalog showing 1200 pieces a) ~-e Ohio. id br 
of -high- grade furniture is Free >. 4 
Write for it — A 
| . y =A om 
IONIA ST 7 — rn 
Bishop Furniture Company, «, Grau’ Rativs. Micn, | | « — 


_ 
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- ** World” brand silver-plated tableware is sold by first-class dealers 

| everywhere. Guaranteed to carry 50 per cent. more silver than regular 
standard silver plate. All goods bearing this trade-mark are of superior 
finish and are of new and exclusive patterns. Our Catalog C shows 
many beautiful effects in tableware—‘' World” brand made. 


AMERICAN SILVER COMPANY, Bristol, Conn. 
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KARPEN vin’ GENUINE 
LEATHER FURNITURE 


Covered with best genuine leather made. Money back if not satisfactory. No 
other is so guaranteed. Look for the two trade-marks shown below. If not 
found, the leather is very likely to be cheap, trashy, split leather, made only 
to look well—wears shabby quickly, cracks and peels. Ours never does. 
Don’t buy any but Karpen Leather Furniture bearing these two trade-marks. 


_ by a’ Send today for our free booklet. It exposes the shams in 
deal eee Syery uae leather furniture, shows over 100 beautiful and correct Karpen 
Insist on seeing designs, and tells how and where they may be best used. 


these trade-marks S. Karpen & Bros., Karpen Bidg., Chicago. Est. 1850 


on all the leather 
Largest Makers of Fine Upholstered Furniture in the World 



















upholstered furni- 
ture you buy. 
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HOUSEHOLD LACQUER : 70 


vecome 
snows 
4 i 
srres over 
Tithi ml ag — 
sS of colar. 
rom one galion 
fed Hosewood. 
Liethi we rig Str) @ 
1 nerry & Clear. 
GLUE! et at any 
hat handles Paints 
ishes. Ask your Dealer. 


E DAINTY DECORATOR ' 
" . aT OME DECORATION 
iss La tah ERETS DRAWING BOOK 


JREN 





r PREE ccostss ocrt. 9 
oTA \DARD VARNISH WORKS. 
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PLAC 


HAS 100 USES 


Jap-a-lae is like the best varnish 
you ever saw — but it is more than 
that. Itis a finish for every wooden 
or metal thing you have around the 
house. It is made in twelve colors 
and “‘ natural’’ or clear. The latter is 
the model finish for floors and for 
all interior woodwork. 


Oak Malachite Green Ox-Blood 
Mahogany Blue Gloss White 
Walnut Brilliant Blac Flat White 
Cherry Dead Slack Ground , 


Use it to rejuvenate a chair, dresser, pict- 
ure frame, iron bed, table, door, or floor. Very 
few of the things we throw away are really 
worn out—they merely need a new dress of 
Jap-a-lac. And there is no quicker way of 
making money than with a can of Jap-a-lac. 

It makes weather-beaten front doors look 
like new. 

Jap-a-lac is all ready to use. Just open the 
can, dip in your brush and go ahead. All 
women, some men, and most children are 
eapable of using Jap-a-lac. 


Mention the department number below and a 


free sample card with demonstration of model 
floor will be sent you, also valuable booklet 
which tells all about Jap-a-lac and also how 
to make beautiful enamel of all colors, 


The best - 
Sample Can Offer cover the | erent L— 


fulness of Jap-a-lac is to try it, and that we are 
anxious to have everybody do, Therefore, on 
receipt of ten cents and your paint dealer’s 
name we will send to any point in the U.S, 
a sample can (any color), enough to cover an 
ordinary chair. Don’t take any substitute. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 
Makers of High-Grade Varnishes 
1035 Williamson Bldg. 
Department B CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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. x z ES FOR THE ASKING 
Write to-day for illustrations and intere 
ing lite erature how to wear a corset 


ultivates Natt seater the SELIG HT 


“THE SAN IN:” | FRONT and ERECT FIGIt 


garment identitied by ha ing ne 
a a 






fied. accept no st 

“SANLIN” i 

rae Ne rset is 

it is “a Corset 

Combined.”’ It is 
" to stat 


p 


Write for free catalogue I 
guaranteed. PRICE #1. oo and $1. es 

If your dealer hasn't them, remit t s th 
Retee and we will see that you are supplie:t 





When or hosing give bust and waist measur: 
and length of waist under arm Patented Feb. 20, 1902 
SAHLIN CORSET cO., 44 FULTON STREET, CHK AG0, ILLS, 


cents 
25 Sy GOLF $2.00 ,2. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


SHOPPI NG and business of all kinds in 
New York by a lady of ex 


perience, good tanto. &c., without charge. Circular re ne es. 
MISS A. BOND, 66 Lexington Ave., N. 





ms Ihade rar L iA om Uy 


oe thu bash Y  isth UL Wu Ade 


ORSTS 
Ea 








Whenever you visit the shops in town 
Looking for braid to bind your gown 
Secure this brand wherever found 


| 

























The Braid that’s known the world around 





GOFF’S 
ANGORA 
BRAIDS 


are now put up in both 4 and 5 yd. pieces 











LEARN TO MAKE 


Indian Beadwork 


FOR PLEASURE OR PROFIT 


The Most Fascinating 
Fad of 20th Century 


An unlimited field for weaving 
articles for personal adornment 
and den decorations. 


Full Instructions, De- $42° .00 


signs, Indian Beads, 





Needles, Threads, etc. 


SIOUX SCHOOL OF INDIAN BEADWORK 
18-E. Madison Street, Chicago 


| 














ROYAL L.LEGRAND 2 fest ecees orn 
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ROYAL WORCESTER: BON TON 


O08 5 O_ es as 


THE PRINCESS HIP LEADS ALL STYLISH CORSAGE EFFECTS. 
RovaL WORCESTER CoRsET Co. 
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E layer styles for the Spring of 1903 include 
several new jarretelle models that are 
at once absolutely correct in design and 
perfectly adapted to the American figure. 


They reveal new possibilities to the woman 
who desires an erect, graceful poise, with an 
ease and comfort that have been hitherto un- 
known. Boned with whalebone throughout. 

Styles range in price from $3.00 to $15.00 
per pair. 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
New York. Chicago, San Francisco 














THE 


May Skirt Yoke 


EV ERY woman SHOULD KNOW 
about the MAY SKIRT YOKE with 


Hose Supporter Attached 





No. 1. Black or White Satin, with Hose Supporter, $2.25 


No. 2. \ 1.75 
No. ia) ad e e ee (7) 1.25 
WHITE WASH YOKES —— 
No. 1. White Wash Yoke, with Hose Supporter, 1.25 
No. 2. e ee ee a7 iad ee 1.00 
No. 3- ee ‘a ee ee se a) -75 


Give correct waist and hip measure taken 
12 inches below the waist line. 





Address Department I 
THE MAY YOKE COMPANY 


220 Broadway, New York 
Write for Booklet 
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Materials for 
Shirt Waist Suits 


(Mail orders have special attention.) 


We show a very complete and inviting assortment of fabrics 
especially adapted for this purpose, including many novel designs 
in all-white and in dainty color combinations: 





Fancy Mercerized Cottons, 35c. to $1.00 yd. 
Linen Suitings, 25c. to $1.00 yd. 

Fancy Duck Suitings, 50c. to 75c. yd. 
Scotch Cheviot, 40c. to $1.00 yd. 

Linen Crash Suitings, 35c., 50c. yd. 

White Piques, 25c. to $1.00 yd. 

Silk and Linen Tokio. 


We also have an unusually large assortment of Madras Cloths, Dimities, Swisses, Lawns, 
Vestings, Dress Linens, Zephyrs, etc., suitable for separate Waists and Summer Gowns, 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


Canfield 


Dress Shields 


are absolutely moisture proof and will 
keep your waists as fresh as new — 
washable, elastic, soft and pliable, 
Insist on having Canfield Dress Shields. 


For Sale Everywhere 




























Oo, 4 Shoe for Men and 
e Women, 
Boys and Girls, 


is our 


M&B 


True Tred 


CANFIELD RVBBER CO., 781 Broadway, New York Why? Because it is fash- 


ioned on nature’s lines to 
* | make walking a pleasure, 
| and this without losing a bit 
of style. Oxfords for men 
and women now ready. 





This is a photographic 
reproduction of our 


“* Harvard ”’ 


Dress Shoe for Boys. It 
is a patent coltskin 
M & B True Tred, and 








costs £3.00 ($3.25 ex- 
press paid). Other styles. 


| SEND FOR OUR NEW GENERAL CATALOG OF 
| ———_———-M & B TRUE TREDS 
THE MOST SATISFACTORY SHOE YOU CAN BUY 
MARSHALL @ BALL 
40 Years Manufacturing Outfitters 
807 to 813 BROAD ST., - .-NEWARK, N. J. 
39 
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‘Keith's’ is Practical 
as_well as Artistic 
TOWN oa SREOWE nae LSE CA nING 


INTERIORS, DECORATIONS 
Keith's Magazine Has Shown 1000 Plans 


It is devoted to Building, Decorating, and Furnishing the 
Home. 10 new designs monthly and photos of best examples in 














the United States. $1.00 a year. Foreign, $1.50. News-stands. 
Examples of our work are throughout the United States, in 
China, f agian, and other foreign countries. We can please 


you also, and save for you by getting the best possible results for 
your money. What we have done for others we can do for you. 
Our latest books af p ans, giving views, sizes, Costs, €lc., are 


108 Stadies of Sam. (tes., $1.00 | 188 (stg. "$1600 te #2000, $1.00 
65 Brick & Com’n Houses, 1.00 150 * 8200010 $2500, 1.00 
20 Practieable Stables, - 0 188 ** 82500te 83000, 1.00 
40 Dt’! Houses, Flats, &e., 1.00 139 ** 8200010 $4000, 1.00 
63 Cottages, lessthan 8800, .50 110 ** $4000and up'd, 1.00 
72 Costing $800 te $1200, .50 17 Medel Scheolhouses, 1.00 
1m * $1200 te $1600, 1.00 31 Modern Churches, - 2.00 


THE KE ITH © 0. i.» Arch’ "ts, 5 585 Lam. Ex. “ Minneapolis, Miun. 


Don’t leavecomfort, conveutence \ | Notice this Fence 
and order at home when you £ 


travel. Takethemalongby [| | = 
packing your clothes ina ¥ 


STALLMAN | 


Dresser Trunk — i 


age : A fine specimen of intelligent fence architect- 
Built like adresser. Everything you want when ure—pure in design, strong as Gibraltar, good 


wee epee want it. Keeps garments in | | for a lifetime of first-class service. Double 
perfect condition. Simplifies packing and un- galvanized steel wire throughout, rigidly braced. 
packing, eliminates re-packing. Strongest, Our park, lawn and cemetery fences have won 
roomiest, most convenient trunk made and unparalleled success Catalog showing styles, 
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costs no more than the ordinary style. Sent | 10 to 50c.a ft. Free. 
C.O.D. privilege examination. 
Send two-cent stamp for booklet. 17 aut ee WIRE Se Ind 
LP. A. STALLMAN, 104W. Spring Street, Columbus, O a ° — 








4 What of the Future? , 


| Churches 
Have you ever considered what will become Sehools 


of your loved ones after you are gone? Or, J | "Ae ) 
what will become of you in your old age? 
We have made provision for you in either 
case. Our FREE booklet, “ The How and 
the Why,” gives our plan. Write for it. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. | 
| 














Artistic Homes 


A Gtis-page hbeok of designs sent postpaid for #1 


The Cottage Builder 


$1 per year, Monthly 10c. 


Purchasers of GOS-page book 
will require no other, as it is ths 
largest published, Will send with 
Cottage-Builder 1 yr. for $1.50. 


HERBERT C.CHIVERS, 
Arch’t, 128-5 7thSt.,S8t. Louis, te 





921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


“Great opportunities offered. California, Washington, Oregon, 

Book explaining about the CHEAP RATES Colorado. We secure reduced rates 

Ginseng Industry free. | on household goods of intending settlers to pe above States. 
F. 














Send for it. W rite for rates. .Wap of California, FRE 
B. MILLS, Bex 40. Rese Hill, New Vork TRANSCONTINENTAL FREIGHT (€0O., A325 > anemeall Street, Chicago. 


era. 













‘*The Star ”’ Asbestos Pad For Dining Tables 


The only absolute protection to the most highly polished surface 
against injury from moisture and hot dishes. 
Easy to handle; made to fold to convenient size to lay away in 
4 drawer when not in use. Made of specially prepared asbestos, co 
; . - . . 
' , ered with double-faced Cotton Flannel to make it soft and noiseless. 





Recommended to Friends by every Woman who tries it. 















When ordering, give shape of table—round, square, or oblong. Measure top 
| surface, width, and —_ correctly, as pad covers top only, and does not over 
hang. If extension table, give width of leaves and number wanted, as pads for 





extension tables are made in two halves, and the leaves and fillings added for any 
length desired 

Doily, Chafing-dish, and Platter Mats of same material for tables when cloth is 
nét used—round, square, or oblong, 5 to 18 inches in size 









Write for free booklet of Mlustrations and prices. 
L. W. KERNEY, 605 W. Gist Place, Chicago, IMinois 
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STRICTLY HIGH CLASS. 





(GLOBE Gis Gaset 










Corsets 


Five 
Million 
Wearers 





/GLOBE One Dollar CORSETS 


Give the latest Leng, Straight Back Effect. 
ARE made on Smart, Stunning Models of up-to-date 
Figures, correct and very stylish. Worn by more 
ladies in all stations of life than any other make, 
they are the only @ne Dollar Corsets that in every 
way equal those costing $2 and $3. 
Any figure perfectly fitted. 
A trial will convince you. 
TE SOLD more One Dellar Corsets during 1902 
than any other maker in the world. Send tor 
Catalogue. All dealers sell Globe Corsets. If yours 
n't supply you, send us his name and One Dollar, and 
we will forward any corset, style, size and color, you 
order, free of expense. 


GLOBE CORSET CO., Worcester, Mass. 


because 
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| Be sure that our 
EVERY CARD 


Better than Button or Hook-and-Eye 


Trade-Mark is on 
F FASTENERS 


It holds tight, is 
neatly hidden from view, and is easy to manipulate. We 
are the originators of this fastener; look out for imita- 
tions and buy the genuine, ** Hear it Snap "’ (trade-mark 
u every card of fasteners), which are strong and perfect. 
Be sure you follow directions how to sew them on, printed 
on every card. 
If vour dealer hasn’t them, send his name and a 
2-cent stamp for samples, or 6 cents for a trial set. 
United States Fastener (o., 68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
Sees ee 
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The vogue of unlined gowns of thin fabric 
this coming season demands specially dainty 
and artistic petticoats and corset 


National 
Undermustlins 


have the smartness, fit and grace of the latest 
hand-made imported models, yet their price 
is a marvel of modesty. You can be sure of 
getting the newest designs and the most 
satisfying garments in every detail if you ask 
for ‘«National’’ undermuslins when you shop. 
Trade-mark on the hem. 


covers, 


Order from us if 
dealer hasn't t 


FREE The latest and most artistic 


creations in fine lingerie are 
shown in our booklet (free). Write forit. 


NATIONAL UNDERWEAR CO., 
Indianapolis, ee 














You Can 


San, Columbia 
Edison or Victor 
Near Talking Machine 


WITHOUT ONE CENT OF COST 


Except the records. Write 





D. H. NOBLE, Mer., 237 Broadway, New York 
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The Star Dreamer 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE 


“Tt bears on every page the touch of true romance. * * #* 


Here is a novel that cannot be too heartily recommended. It 





stands alone, in an atmosphere of its own, in a garden where flower 
romance and poetry and the old tale of human love, in a light 
that is mellow and golden.”—Maz/ and Express, New York. 


We might give numerous other favorable reviews, 
but this tells the whole story 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 For Sale Everywhere 


Frederick A. Stokes Company 


5 @ 7, East Sixteenth Street, New York 














“* Never before has there been such a cook-book as is this one.”’—LovisvILLE CouRIER-JOURNAL. 


HARPER’S COOK-BOOK 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Edited by the Editor of HARPER’S BAZAR 
Contributions by every Cooking Expert 














This is she cook-book of the 2oth century. There is no other cook-book which is 
made like a dictionary, with complete cross references and alphabetical finger-guides, 
so that you can turn instantly to what you want. It contains a comprehensive 
number of approved recipes, which represent the most famous cooking authorities 
of the world. The book is indispensable to every household, experienced or 
otherwise. 


‘* No difficulty in following its directions.”’—\WV ASHINGTON TIMEs. 
‘* About the last word in cooking, it is so complete.—{N. Y.) PuBLic Opinion 





Bound in Washable Pigskin -Colored Specially Prepared Leather Cloth 
Illustrated, $1.50 net, postage extra 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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The Forsythe Waist 
$3.50 


Latest 1903 Spring 
Waists. Absolutely 
unequalled for 
Style, Fit, Fin- 
ish, Quality. 





Finest import- 
‘ed Scotch Ma- 
dras. Thou- 
the 


most 


sands of 
newest, 
exclusive pat- 
Allsizes, 
32 to 44. 
Perfect satisfaction 


terns. 


mail- 


guaranteed 


order customers everywhere. 
Send for 1903 Catalogue and Samples. 


Made by 
JOHN FORSYTHE 
THE WAIST HOUSE 
‘865 Broadway 


New York 











A PERFECT DRESS SHIELD 


Recommended by Journals of Health 
for Hygienic qualities. 


GUARANTEED TO THE WEARER 
CAN BE WASHED 


So_p By Best DEALERs. 


The Omo Manufacturing Co. 
Middletown, Conn., VU. S. A. 








SAVES HOSIERY 


NEVER SLIPS, TEARS 
NOR UNFASTENS 
Every Pair 
Warranted 







The 





Sample 
a CUSHION 
mail, BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


If your Dealer does not sell you this 
Supporter he does not sell the Best 


Every Clasp has the name = 
Stamped on the Metal Loop 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass, 











New Styles in Corliss Collars 


It is acknowledged that “ Corliss” collars set the 
style. We show this year a variety of exclusive shapes 
which are exceptionally attractive. Sold at leading 


Stores and shops, 2 for 2h5e. 


The Book of Styles contains drawings from life 
showing proper combination of collar, tie, and waist, 
and every recent collar. Sent FREE on request. 


Corliss, Coon & Co., 52 Broadway, Troy, N. Y. 
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—Ghe 
Tragedies of Childhood 


ANY incidents in child life 
M which seem tragic to 


youthful participants fur- 
nish only amusement to ‘‘ grown- 
ups.”’ Such incidents Miss F. Y. 
Cory, the famous artist, has pict- 
ured with striking effect in a series 
of illustrations recently published 
in Harper’s Bazar, called ‘‘ The 
Tragedies ot Childhood.” A re- 
production in miniature is shown 
on this page of the picture 
‘*Memory Fails Her in the Middle 
of Her First Piece.” 








That the humor of these pictures 
was widely appreciated is evident 
from the hundreds of letters of praise 
received from readers of the Bazar. 
Pictures of child life are always in- 
teresting, but any one of these is a 
permanent delight. 








The expressed wish to obtain them for framing, or for a portfolio, 
has been so insistent that we have published four of these pictures in 
colors—following closely the original water-color paintings. 


r- iE + nk | EE ION PE BP RP ide -9 ot 
THE SUBJECTS ARE 

“Memory Fails Her in the Middle of Her First Piece” 

“Waiting for the Second Table” 

“The First Day at School (Recess)” 

“The One Gift Jack Really Wanted Was a Horse— 
And Cousin Harold Got It!” 
an Hee ae ; OS 

They are printed on very heavy, fine paper, 8x 10% inches, with 

margins for framing, 12x15 inches. 


For $1.00 we will send the four pictures carefully rolled in a tube, 
postpaid. The subscription price for Harper’s Bazar is $1.00 a 
year. 


For two subscriptions for Harper’s Bazar, or for 4 re- 
newal and one new subscription ($2.00), we will send the four 
pictures carefully rolled in a tube, free of all expense. Address 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 











